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We to TTA’s third year of publi- 
cation. These days I suppose it could 
be said that the previous year was a good one 
if the magazine simply managed to survive 
it, so my thanks to all our loyal subscribers. I 
hope the improvements we’ve made over the 
past eight issues, and will make in the future, 
continue to meet with your approval. Some 
of these improvements simply come with 
practise, of course, but hopefully the maga- 
zine is made more complete (and its potential 
increased) by the changes we have made 
content-wise. 

Reader reaction confirms that the use of 
one featured artist with several stand-alone 
pieces was a good move, and early reaction 
suggests that you are just as positive about 
the expansion of non-fiction within the 
magazine. Gary Couzens’ ongoing series of 
profiles are proving popular, remaining 
firmly within the magazine’s remit but 
making it a more varied and satisfying read. 
Just about every other magazine runs re- 
views, and often of the same material, so we 
hope that this variation continues to please. 

There is still some expansion to come in 
this area yet though, with the recent transfer 
of Rick Cadger’s The Unquiet Soul column 
(albeit slightly modified) from the now 
defunct Violent Spectres. Rick’s first column 
will appear in TTA1O, and it will in turn 
doubtless stimulate further discussion in the 
letters column. 

Meanwhile, TTA’s critical success can be 
gauged to a certain extent by the number of 
honourable mentions its stories have recei- 
ved in Ellen Datlow and Terri Windling’s 
Year's Best Fantasy and Horror anthologies. 
Tm assured that it’s an impressive list given 
that this magazine is a quarterly, and that a 
lot of the stories we publish could hardly be 
considered horror or fantasy anyway, at least 
notin the traditional sense. 

NB. This list does not include any possible 
‘fantasy’ recommendations for 1995. 
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Editorial 


Take Me When You Go by Joel Lane 

Jack Limer’s Monsters by Lawrence Dyer 
Only Shadows by Rupert Loydell 

Coming and Going Like the Sea: London Wall 
by Nicholas Royle 

In by Brian Howell 

The Absence by DF Lewis 

Cut Flowers by Kimberley Pad gett-Clarke 
Supple Bodies by Conrad Williams 

The Lie That Once I Dreamt- The Ties That 
Blind by Mike O’Driscoll 

Incident on Bleecker Street - Beyond the 
Window: Other Trains by Peter Crowther 
Apple for Teecha by Jim Steel 

Anasthesia Man by Bruce Boston 

Tightrope Walker by Steve Urwin 

A Breath of Not Belonging by Rick Cadger 

A Siren’s Kiss by Wayne Edwards 

Slender Lois, Slow Doris by Andrew Hook 
Because of Dust by Chris Kenworthy (still 
being considered for a reprint) 

Hellon Earth Street by David Logan 

The Outpost by James Miller 

Airbabies by Tim Nickels (and sent on to 
Gardner Dozois) 

The Tides of Quiddity: Thrid & Shift by Paul 
Pinn 

Four Miles to the Hotel California by Roger 
Stone 

Cages by Neil Williamson 

The Guinea Worm by Julie Travis 

Slate by Michael Wilkinson 

Clean and Bright by Mat Coward 

Other: Please Explain by Don Webb 


There is plenty more extraordinary new 
fiction still to come, of course, with brilliant 
new stories in TTA10 from the likes of 
Nicholas Royle, Mike O’Driscoll, Chris 
Kenworthy and others, plus some exciting 
new talents. Don’t miss it, spread the word 
and, especially if you’re a new reader, buy 
the book! (See the back cover.) 


thanks, Gary 


Symphony 
Rick Cadger 


tioned hire car. From the moment he and 

Penny had got off the plane, Ray had felt 
stifled by the heat. The air over the tarmac at 
Faro airport had danced for him, distorting 
the outline of the terminal and causing hor- 
rible deformities in the figures of his fellow 
passengers as they moved ahead of him to- 
wards passport control. 

“You'll get used to it,” Penny said for the 
umpteenth time, as she inserted the key into 
the Peugeot’s ignition. “And you'll love the 
villa. It’s within spitting distance of the 
beach.” 

Ray grimaced at his new bride’s charming 
turn of phrase. He clamped his teeth to- 
gether, firmly confining the remark which 
had tried to slip from his lips. It was just the 
heat making him touchy, he told himself; and 
the aftermath of in-flight terror. He wonder- 
ed if Penny had noticed his white knuckles, 
or the way his teeth had been gritted when- 
ever he had smiled at her during the flight. 
He made a conscious effort and relaxed. 
Everything would be fine after a shower and 
acold beer. 

The white, single-storey villa was indeed 
very attractive. Palms shaded the part of the 
drive just outside the front door, and Ray 
appreciated how much more comfortable 
this would make getting into the vehicle. His 
thigh was still sore from contact with a 
searing seat-belt buckle. He got out and 
opened the boot. 

“Leave it,’ Penny said. “Go up on the 
balcony first. Check out the view.” She 
fumbled with keys and opened the front 
door. 

The ‘balcony’ was in fact the whole of the 
villa’s flat roof enclosed by an ornate, white- 


L: was a relief to get into the air-condi- 


washed concrete balustrade. The view was 
like something from a postcard; no wonder 
Penny’s family had been coming to the 
Algarve for years. Despite the heat, Ray 
could think of no more beautiful place to 
spend their honeymoon. 

A few hundred yards in front of the villaa 
broad sandy beach stretched endlessly in 
both directions. In the far distance to his 
right he could see a few large, modern hotels 
shimmering amid a nest of trees, but in the 
immediate locality the only buildings werea 
handful of picturesque villas. The atmos- 
phere was decidedly desert-island, and he 
loved it. As he moved back towards the steps, 
Ray caught a glimpse of something on the 
beach, about half a mile to the left of the 
villa. A small building actually constructed 
upon the sand, surrounded by a little cluster 
of parasol-shaded tables. A beach bar. As he 
descended, Ray wondered why heaven had to 
be quite so hot. 

His lethargy dispersed, and assoon as they 
had unpacked and covered themselves in 
sun-block, Ray challenged his wife to a race 
down to the beach. 

Sometime later he nudged Penny gently as 
she dozed beneath her large parasol. 

“Hmm?” 

Ray leant over to kiss her. “Do you fancy a 
drink?” 

“Mmm, but I can’t be bothered to move.” 

“T was going to take a wander along to the 
bar.” 

“Antonio’s? You don’t mind if I stay here, 
do you? I’m socomfy.” She stretched. 

“Shall I fetch youa drink back?” 

“Mmm, please.” 

“Beer?” 

“Mmm.” 
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Ray kissed her again. “See you in a bit 
then.” 

Antonio was a balding Portuguese of 
about forty-five. He greeted Ray witha grin. 
“English?” 

“Yes.” 

A couple at the other end of the bar 
cheered and raised their glasses in salute. 

“The Germans outnumber us,” the man 
called to him, “but even they can’t hog a 
beach this size.” 

Antonio held out a large hand for Ray to 
shake. “What may I get for you?” 

“Large beer, please.” He raised his froth- 
ing glass to the English couple and took his 
beer out to one of the tables on the sand. 


hat first evening they sat together on the 

roof of the villa, watching the sun melt 
behind the silhouettes of the distant hotel 
complex. The sea sparked red on ink-black, 
and the sound of waves breaking on the sand 
vied with that of nocturnal insects for 
dominion over the encroaching darkness. 
They finished the last of their wine, then 
Penny’s hand on his thigh told Ray it was 
time to retire. 

They had slept together regularly before 
they married, but somehow this night was 
different. There was a breathtaking sense of 
occasion, of adventure. Whether it was the 
effect of the wine, or of the beautiful setting 
neither could say, but they found themselves 
feeling and behaving as if it were their first 
time together. 

Ray watched spellbound as Penny un- 
dressed. He tried to emulate her grace and 
dignity as he removed his own clothes, but it 
was difficult to resist the urge to cover the 
embarrassing erection that jutted from 
between his thighs. Penny’s reassuring smile 
could not have been more sensitively timed, 
and his discomfort evaporated as they slid 
simultaneously beneath the single sheet. 

The first touches of fingers and lips were 
hesitant, fleeting contacts discharging min- 
ute electric shocks. Movement required no 
thought; sheer instinct had taken over and it 
was that which guided them. Ray knew that 
his wife desired that a hand should stroke 
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just here, that his tongue should touch there. 
He surfed a tsunami of empathy and desire. 
He wasso hard he thought he would burst. 

There was not enough light for him to 
make out Penny’s expression, but her mur- 
murs and occasional gasps guided him along 
the route to her pleasure. 

Something brushed his ear, but it barely 
registered in his mind. Penny was every- 
thing, nothing else existed. The fluttering 
contact came again, and this time he detected 
a low humming sound that receded after the 
touch. Penny’s gasps came fast now as she 
approached her climax, and Ray moved with 
increased urgency as realisation of her ex- 
citement enhanced his own. He felt the first 
twitching spasms of his orgasm, and he 
screwed his eyes shut as its force threatened 
to blow him away. Again something touched 
his face, this time lingering around his 
mouth and nose. 

“Shit! He brushed an angry hand across 
his face. 

Afterwards they lay together in the 
darkness, breathless, enjoying the cooling 
sensation of air against bare skin. Penny 
broke the silence. 

“Tlove you.” 

He reached out and took her hand, but his 
mind had moved on. He remembered what 
he’d heard about mosquitoes and the conse- 
quences that could result from a bad bite. 
Someone had even told him about a man who 
lost his leg to infection after a holiday bite 
had turned nasty. 

Despite the heat Ray reached out and 
pulled the sheet over him. He lay in the 
deepening night, listening for the sound of 
droning wings. 


R ay awoke to the rattling of crockery ona 
tray. Penny waited, smiling, for him to 
gather his wits and struggle to a sitting 
position. She placed the tray on his lap and 
kissed him. 

“Breakfast. You earned it.” 

To his surprise Ray felt his cheeks redden, 
but the embarrassment was nothing com- 
pared to the pride her words instilled. Penny 
sat on the bed as he turned his attention to 


grapefruit, fresh bread and coffee. “This is 
great,” he quipped between mouthfuls. “A 
taste of married life?” 

Penny slapped his leg and coffee slopped 
into the saucer. “Don’t get any ideas, sun- 
shine. I get breakfast in bed tomorrow.” 


hey were loading the coolbox with beer 
and sandwiches when someone knock- 
edat the open front door of the villa. 

“Hello?” called an English voice. 

Ray stood dumbly for a second before he 
recognised the couple he’d spoken to in the 
bar the day before. “Oh, come in, come in.” 

The man entered, his wife following. He 
extended a hand. “I’m Paul Frankham, and 
this is Louise.” Handshakes occurred all 
round. “Hope you don’t mind us barging in. 
We're about four villas that way” — he 
pointed to the east — “and we thought we'd 
introduce ourselves to the only people for 
miles who would understand a word we say.” 

Penny laughed. “How did you know we 
were here?” 

“We saw your husband in the bar yester- 
day. We’ve been here about three weeks so we 
know that all the other villas are taken by 
Germans and Italians. It was pretty easy to 
guess where you were staying.” 

Ray pulled four bottles out of the coolbox. 
“We were just about to take some provisions 
down to the beach. Why don’t you join us? If 
you’ve nothing planned thatis.” 

Ray remembered something as they walk- 
ed. ““Won’t be a moment,” he said, dropping 
his burden and going back into the villa. He 
rummaged through suitcases and drawers 
until he found the three plug-in insect kill- 
ers. He put them on the table in plain view. 
That way. he wouldn’t forget them when 
evening fell. 

The day was glorious. They basked lazily 
in the sun while it was early enough to do so 
without frying, then they retired to the bar 
when thesun approached zenith. 

Antonio greeted Penny with muss fuss, 
and when he understood that Ray was her 
new husband he clutched his chest with 
feigned heartbreak. The afternoon’s beer 
was on the house at Antonio’s insistence, and 


he only allowed them to leave when all four 
of them had promised to return the follow- 
ing day for a meal cooked by his wife. This 
was indeed an honour, Penny told Ray. The 
beach bar only provided food in the eve- 
nings. The lunch Antonio had invited them 
to would be a private one. “Just don’t offend 
him by offering to pay,” she said. 

As evening drew near Paul and Louise 
invited them to go with them to the village 
where the area’s modest nightlife took place. 
When the invitation was declined they didn’t 
push it, but departed with waves and winks, 
promising to meet Ray and Penny on the 
beach in the morning. 

“Tlike them,” Penny said. 

“Me too.” 

“Well, you seemed quite taken with Lou- 
ise’s tits at any rate.” 

“Oops, do you think she noticed?” 

“No, you bastard, but I did.” Penny pinch- 
edhisarm. 

“You don’t understand. I was just ad- 
miring Louise’s bikini.” 

“What colour was it?” 

“Eh?” 

“Her bikini.” 

“Er, yellow... no, green. Or was it— Ouch.” 
Ray fled the blows that reddened his already 
sore shoulders, and busied himself switching 
on the mosquito plugs. He also took the 
precaution of spraying aerosol fly killer 
around the bedroom and shutting the door as 
he left the poison to do its work on any 
unfortunate bug that might have concealed 
itself inthe room. 

Later, Ray reclined on their bed watching 
Penny’s head bobbing up and down over his 
groin. Soft pink light from the setting sun 
washed through the window and the level of 
illumination decreased visibly with every 
moment that passed. Ray hoped that he 
would climax before it got too dark to see 
Penny take his come in her mouth. 

Something tickled his face and he flinch- 
ed, flicking a hand across his face.“ Phuh.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing. Please don’t stop. Please.” 

Penny chuckled and lowered her head 
again. 
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The furtive contact was repeated, some- 
thing brushed his ear and he heard a familiar 
droning sound that Dopplered in pitch and 
volume as it approached and receded with a 
speed that made it impossible to pinpoint the 
insect’s location. Ray was buzzed twice more 
before he realised his erection was subsiding. 
He concentrated desperately on the sensa- 
tions being produced by Penny’s lips and 
tongue, but he was attacked repeatedly, his 
tormentor lingering before his face, invisible 
wings brushing here, touching there. 

Penny lifted her head again. The light had 
faded so much that he could barely see her 
face. 

“Ray?” 

“Tm sorry,” he said miserably. “I’m being 
persecuted by this fucking mosquito.” As he 
spoke he thrashed his arms to scare the 
creature away. 

“Never mind.” Penny pulled the sheet over 
them. Her fingers tried to restore the life that 
had fled. 

“Sorry.” Ray felt inexplicably close to 
tears. “The bastard’s put me right off.” 

He waited for sleep to come, but he wasn’t 
tired and they had retired early. It seemed 
that he lay there for hours listening to the 
advances and retreats of the insect as it 
searched for a way through the sheet which 
Ray had pulled over his head. He felt as if he 
were suffocating. Sweat poured from him, 
soaking the sheet beneath. The sleep that 
finally took him was as unpleasant as cons- 
ciousness had been. A giant mosquito follow- 
ed him around the villa. Almost as tall as 
Ray, it shadowed his movements, buzzing 
quietly to itself as it watched his comings and 
goings. Time after time Ray whirled to lash 
out at it, but the mosquito was always too 
quick for him, and it would escape to perch 
on a wall or ceiling, glaring at him with 
thousand-faceted eyes. And to make things 
worse, it was wearing Louise Frankham’s 
bikini. 


F or the next couple of days it seemed that 
they had fallen into a routine. Breakfast 
was followed by the short walk to the sand 
where the Frankhams would be waiting. A 
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couple of hours of sunbathing and swim- 
ming prepared them for a visit to the bar, and 
after another session on the beach the two 
couples would part exchanging see-you- 
tomorrows. 

On the second night that her attentions 
failed to elicit the desired response from her 
husband, Penny went for a walk. When she 
returned she wouldn’t talk to Ray. She just 
turned her back to him and went to sleep, 
leaving him to probe the darkness in search 
of the sound of tiny wings. 

In the morning when he awoke, Penny was 
already dressed. She sat on the edge of the 
bed looking at him insilence. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked, although he 
knew. 

“That’s what I want to know,” Penny said. 
“T don’t understand, Ray. That first night was 
SO:5 

‘Yes. 

“But now you don’t seem to want me, and I 
don’t understand why.” 

“Don’t be daft.” Ray struggled into a sit- 
ting position. “Of course I want you.” He 
looked at her. “TI love you. It’s this thing with 
the insects — the mosquitoes. It’s got me 
really paranoid. I can’t even sleep without 
dreaming about the bastards.” 

Penny’s expression accused him of lying, 
she didn’t need to say it. “I see,” she said 
sulkily. 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“Nothing.” 

“For God’s sake, Penny. I feel bad enough 
as it is, without you throwing a tantrum on 
me. It’s my honeymoon and I can’t perform. 
Fucking great. I’m sorry if I’m not fulfilling 
my part of the contract. Perhaps you can tiea 
splint to my dick.” 

“Tt’s our honeymoon,” she said. “And I’m 
sorry you're having such a rough time of it. I 
was just wondering whether your inability 
to ‘perform’, as you call it, is just with me. I 
bet you could get it up for Louise.” 

“W hat’s that supposed to mean?” 

“Tl get breakfast.” Penny got up and left 
the room. 

“Penny.” She didn’t reply. Ray swore and 
kicked the covers off. Despite his innocence, 


he did feel a pang of guilt as he remembered 
how he had masturbated in the shower the 
day before. Pulling himself off, thinking 
about Louise. But that was nothing. All men 
fantasise about attractive women. He looked 
down at his soft penis and prayed that he 
would be able to make amends that night. 

Penny was quiet all day. She replied to his 
questions and comments, but at no time did 
she make spontaneous conversation. Words 
were favours she granted unwillingly. 

If Paul and Louise noticed anything they 
were too tactful to show it. 

Considering his wife’s taciturn mood, Ray 
was surprised when she agreed to the 
Frankhams’ cautious suggestion of a visit toa 
nearby disco bar; but any hopes he may have 
had that her temper was improving were 
dispelled by the silence in which they both 
showered and changed for the outing. 

The disco was about twenty minutes walk 
from the villas. Tucked neatly behind a low 
hill, it was neither visible nor audible until 
they were almost upon it. A number of rented 
Peugeotsand Vauxhalls were parked in front 
of the building, as well as the small-capacity 
motorcycles and scooters of local youths 
who, no doubt, had come in search of 
English, Italian and German girls. 

They took a table outside, anda young bar- 
man came to take their order of beers all 
round. He did a double take when he saw 
Penny, then smiled in recognition and shook 
her hand. Beneath the slight colour that the 
hot sun had already brought to her skin, 
Penny blushed. Ray said nothing, and with an 
effort he pushed a dozen questions to the 
back of his mind. 

After the first round of drinks, the girls 
went todance. 

Penny looked lovely. Her long chestnut 
hair was pinned high on her head, and she 
wore a white cotton dress with thin straps 
and a long skirt which almost reached her 
ankles. The skirt swayed as she danced, 
accentuating her graceful movements. Ray’s 
eyes moved to Louise. Her dress was shorter, 
a long mini. The fabric had a metallic sheen 
sometimes appearing blue, sometimes green. 
Her legs, as he had noticed several times, 


were very long and'slim. As if aware of his 
scrutiny, both girls looked over and smiled. 
He even thought he saw Penny wink at him, 
and his spirits began to rise. 

The evening was fun. Penny and Louise 
spent most of their time dancing, both with 
each other and with the several men who 
asked them. Ray enjoyed an unexpected 
attack of optimism. He felt very relaxed and 
easy, and he greeted the wary glances of each 
man who danced with Penny with an indul- 
gent nod. He and Paul played several games 
of pool, discovering that they were fairly 
evenly matched. They talked about football, 
their jobs and a dozen other subjects that 
arose quite naturally without either man 
having to grope for a topic of conversation. 

Eventually their wives emerged from the 
growing crowd, and Ray and Paul found 
themselves being led into the thick of the 
action. It was getting late and the DJ had 
selected the music accordingly. Soulful 
ballads and outright slush were predomi- 
nant. Ray enjoyed the feeling of his wife 
swaying slowly in his arms. 

Paul stole Penny away with a comment 
about having to find a crowbar if she and Ray 
danced any closer. Ray was left to escort 
Louise onto the floor. Louise also danced 
close, and as he felt her hair brush his cheek, 
he glanced nervously at Penny, but she 
seemed quite content with her partner. She 
and Paul were happily laughing and chat- 
ting, trying to make themselves heard above 
the music. Ray became aware of Louise’s 
breasts pressing against him, and he realised 
that his hand had been stroking her back, 
feeling the sleek material of her strange 
dress beneath his fingers. He pulled away. 

“T like your dress,” hestammered. 

“Thanks. Iseverything okay?” 

“Yes. I’m justa bit hot.” 

She took his hand and moved towards the 
doors. “Let’s go outside. People are dancing 
out there too.” As she spoke, light from the 
rotating glitterball on the ceiling splashed 
her face and for a moment her eyes seemed to 
be made of thousands of coloured jewels. 

The fresh air made Ray aware of how 
much he had drunk. The world danced along 
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with them, and unseen creatures sang from 
the cover of the trees and grass around the 
bar. Ray could no longer hear the music from 
inside. The only sounds were those from the 
invisible insects and the gentle humming 
that escaped Louise’s lips as they brushed his 
ear. 

They danced for a long time, then Ray 
seemed to wake as if from a trance. He rea- 
lised with horror that Louise must be able to 
feel his hard-on pressing against her. 

“Tll get some drinks,” he said, breaking 
away and stumbling towards the bar. 

The crowd inside was a seething thing 
made up of countless inseparable parts. Ashe 
forced his way deeper into the mass of flesh 
in search of Penny, Ray found it hard to 
breathe. Sweat poured from him, and he had 
to keep dragging his sleeve across his face to 
clear thestinging salt from his eyes. A seed of 
panic germinated in his gut. He was certain 
that if he didn’t get out soon the monster that 
surrounded him would digest him, leaving 
no trace. Just when he could stand it no long- 
er, he saw Penny, still dancing fluidly against 
Paul Frankham.Herarmsweredrapedaround 
his neck as she ground her groin against his. 
Frankham had hitched up the back of 
Penny’s dress and his hands were thrust 
down her pants, kneading her buttocks. 

Ray tried to cry out, but the crowd closed 
around the dancing couple, and he found 
himself being carried along by undulations 
in the sea of humans, squeezed towards the 
door as if by the contraction of monstrous 
oesophageal muscles. He was vomited from 
the doors, landing face down in the dust. 

He lay still for some time, until the sounds 
of laughter from the bar had subsided to be 
replaced by the drone of insects. He knew 
they were watching him. He glanced back at 
the bar. The doors were closed, and pale 
threatening faces leered at him from the 
other side of the glass. He brushed dirt from 
his clothes, and began to walk in the direc- 
tion he believed would take him back to the 
villa. 

His mind buzzed so loudly as to rival in 
volume the noise of the hateful night crea- 
tures that paced his progress along the track. 
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Images churned in a fog that was only partly 
due to alcohol. Ray wondered idly where 
anger and outrage were — they should have 
been burning inside him, but instead a kind 
of vacuum threatened to drag him into him- 
self. He fought the sensation of imminent 
implosion, managing to throw up, reassuring 
himself that the gravity growing inside him 
was not irresistible. 

Louise was waiting for him at the villa. 
She made him coffee while he showered 
under cool water. She seemed content just to 
stand in near silence, watching him as he 
towelled moisture from his hair and body. 
The only sound that escaped her lips was the 
same low humming he had heard earlier. She 
swayed gently in time to the rising and fall- 
ing of the melody, her movements bringing 
her slowly closer and closer to him. 

He sat naked on the bed as she came to 
stand before him. She bent down, but instead 
of kissing his mouth as he had expected, she 
brushed her lips against his ear. At the same 
time her hands fluttered against his thighs, 
making only fleeting contact but bringing 
him to instant erection. Louise hummed that 
strange tune as her lips moved against his ear. 
Still somehow familiar. Still somehow dis- 
turbing. 

Louise’s clinging dress fell to the floor, 
and she pushed Ray back upon the bed, 
straddling him. She took his stiffness inside 
her, rolling so that Ray was on top. As his 
movements became faster and more urgent, 
he was aware that Louise’s song was also 
growing in pitch and volume. 

As his climax was almost upon him Ray 
cried out. Searing pain consumed his groin, 
and he struggled to withdraw. Louise clung 
fiercely, unwilling to release him, but as the 
pain increased he yanked himself free of her 
embrace and sat up, clutching his genitals 
and searching for some trace of injury to 
account for his suffering. He looked up 
through eyes misted by tears of pain. She lay 
spread-eagled and unmoving on the bed. Her 
eyes were closed, and as the pain slowly 
subsided, Ray realised that the musical mur- 
muring was no longer coming from Louise’s 
lips, but from between her splayed legs. 


A dark cloud emerged from her vagina; a 
ribbon of tiny motes that danced and buzzed 
around him. Ray flapped his hands to keep 
the mosquitoes from his face, but there were 
too many of them. He watched through a 
spiralling veil of insects as Louise’s body 
deflated like a leaking balloon. Within mo- 
ments she was a flat, empty bladder draped 
upon the bed. 

The room was filled with flies. He could 
feel them entering his mouth and nostrils 
when he breathed. They walked on his eyes, 
but he dared not blink. A tiny proboscis 
punctured his skin, then another. Dozens of 
them, hundreds, thousands... 

Music filled his ears, rising and falling in 
volume, the rhythm now clearly discernible. 
Its thick, near-monotone saturated the air, 
hanging heavy like oily smoke. Somewhere 
in it was a subliminal, almost soporific 
undertone that soothed fear and assuaged 
confusion. His thrashing arms became more 
regular in their movements, falling in step 
with the fluid cadence. Swirling flecks 
enveloped him, spinning him around and 
around as they fed. 

He conducted the whole performanceas if 
born to the art; arms sweeping bold, authori- 
tative arcs in the air. Pain was gone. Fear was 
gone. Only the music remained. 

Symphony fora Million Wings. 


@ Rick Cadger regards writing as an obsessive 
compulsive disorder, and has accepted that he 
is unlikely to be cured of it. With his shaven 
head, Doc Martens and tendency to wear 
black, Cadger finds that people often cross the 
street to avoid him, especially at night. He 
insists that the ef fect is accidental. 


@ Vincent de Souza was born in Scotland in 
1958 and studied English at the University of 
East Anglia. Founder member of the London 
based experimental group Physical Poets. He is 
currently studying for an MA in Poetry at Shef- 
field Hallam University where he is working 
on a full length manuscript with the poet EA 
Markham. He works asa freelance advertising 
copywriter. His poetry has been published in 
numerous magazines and anthologies. 
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They referred to science 

As the dream of recorded life; 
They respected ferocity of thought 
And the ability to abandon logic. 
They inherited traits 

Of the old condition: 
Intelligence, morality and valour 
And they raised realism 

Toa strand of consciousness, 

A plane where elders 

Controlled the future and past. 


The individual had lost 

The utility of sign and word. 
Communication, or the passage of clues, 
Was usually enacted ina public place; 
In each of three identical phases, 

A numbered crowd would grow 


To encircle a caged beast... 


In the ritual sequence, 

A striker would plunge a knife 

In the base of the creature's neck: 
Stirring wildly with rhythmic twists, 
Waiting for the myth blood 

To fountain and steam, 

To harden its pigment 

On the barbarous mouth, 

And this death was a code 

Pulsed at the frailty of stars. 
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The Burning Fool 


Clinton Wastling 


e hassat in the window for as long as 
H I can remember. Children come by 

at the end of school to point and 
poke fun. It saddens me to think that I have 
done the same. Time has been kinder to the 
fool. Once I was a child with innocent blue 
eyes. 

Standing and watching gives as much 
pleasure. I pull my hat down against the 
breeze. The assembled children look up into 
the eyes of the joker. An old woman wedges 
open the shop door with her groceries and 
the disturbed air rocks the fool’s head. The 
children give little squeals of fear. [smile and 
wait to hear the tingling of bells. The child- 
ren only cautiously return to the window. 

He is the perfect fool, dressed in red and 
green satin. He sits perpetually slumped so 
only the young see his eyes set in a perfect 
face. 

That was how I first saw him fifty years 
ago. 

Steven McRafferty dared me to look up 
into those eyes. It was well known at St Pe- 
ter’s Primary that looking into the joker’s 
eyes could curse you. I refused. Steven got 
angry and hit me several times over my back 
singing, “Cowardly custard,” then he nipped 
the fleshy part of my leg. I tried to retaliate 
but he clamped his hand on my head and my 
shorter arms couldn’t reach their intended 
target. 

“T hate you! I hate you, Steven McRaf- 
ferty!” 

“Good!” he replied, and with his free hand 
grabbed hold of my knackers and squeezed 
slowly. I saw a smile tighten across his face. I 
saw nothing elseas my eyes filled with tears. 

I heard a teacher’s voice nearby. “What’s 
wrong with that Mullings boy?” 
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“IT don’t know,” Steven lied. “He just 
started crying, sir. He must be thinking 
about his dad.” 

“Tve never known a boy cry so much,” 
agreed the master, “I expect you’re right.” 

By the time the pain had eased, I was 
kneeling on the playground. I was alone. 
Everyone else was staring at me as they 
queued up for lessons. Not one voice raised in 
my favour. That’s when I decided what todo. 

I sat on the bench opposite the shop. I 
waited for everyone to go. I didn’t want to be 
seen to fail. Even as a child, it struck me as 
odd that a lawn mower shop should have a 
joker in its window. In all the time I sat there, 
his head lolled and he never looked up from 
the pavement. At about five o’clock the shop 
closed. I knew I had a few minutes of quiet. I 
crossed the road feeling my legsshake. I knelt 
down in front of the window and focused on 
the concrete. Taking a deep breath, I looked 
up. 

I look up. Grand Antiques. Times change. 
These days I have to use my walking stick for 
support. 

I remember gasping. The face was my 
father’s. His glass blue eyes penetrated my 
soul. Silently Iemptied all my hatred into the 
fool. His face remained impassive. He stared 
all my enmity out, making nocomment. Only 
when there was nothing else left did I hear 
the tinkle of bells from behind the glass. 
Obviously someone must have opened the 
door but I was too young to believe in reality. 

Ever since the accident, I have to use a 
stick. One weak hip, one strong; one good 
face, one bad. I had wished Steven McRaf- 
ferty dead. The fool’s head had nodded in the 
wind. He sits there now and pretends not to 
notice me, but we are old friends. 
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My dad once told me that you could put 
your hands to your lips and whisper an 
emotion into them. If I was very careful I'd 
be able to blow that emotion away. Let it float 
through the air to vanish or infect some 
other. 

I asked him what he meant by infect. He 
rolled back in the arm chair and laughed. 
“You’ll know soon enough.” 

I stood outside the shop and whispered 
fear into my cupped hands. Then I blew it 
away. I could go home. I felt better. 

For many days I avoided Steven McRaf- 
ferty. I watched how he played and with 
whom. He was always the bully. It was always 
younger boys he hit and nipped. I tried a shot 
in the dark. “Would you like to see some real- 
ly good porno mags?” 

Steven stood in silence. His lip curled then 
bent intoasmile.“Whatsort?” 

“Really good stuff,” I offered. I knew it 
was good, my dad had collected it himself. 
Even taken the photos, at least that’s what he 
claimed. 

“Bring it into school.” 

“Too much stuff. I’m bound to get caught.” 

He was about to mouth ‘you coward’ or 
something of the sort when I jumped in with 
“The old tannery. That would be a good 
place.” 

“Yeah, fine.” 

Icould tell he didn’t like the idea. “Tonight 
at eight?” 

“Are you allowed out that late? Oh, I 
forgot, you don’t have a dad, do you?” He 
smiled, and just as I set off past him I felt his 
fingers grip and twist my ear. “Don’t let me 
down, or I'll cut you.” The words sounded 
silly coming from a twelve year old boy. 

On the way home from school I prayed 
really hard outside the lawn mower shop. The 
fool was silent. His face entirely impassive. 

Time shed its skin slowly. Mum was on a 
more even keel. She didn’t touch the drink 
until after tea. It was only as it got dark that 
she sought solace. Night made her feel lonely. 
“He were a good man to me. Never a cruel 
word...” The edges of her words got lost in the 
delivery. I took the key to my dad’s room. 
Quietly, I picked the nearest few magazines 
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from under the bed. I rolled them up and 
stuffed them under my jeans belt. 

“Going out, mum.” 

“Mind you’re back by nine. I need you to 
do the supper.” 

“Yes, ma.” Iran off down the tenfoot. 


66 phere,” I whispered, then waved. 
Steven looked up. “Is it safe?” 

“Sure,” I lied, noting the rusting pathway 
from which chains hung. Below huge caul- 
drons absorbed the light like the impassive 
eyes of the joker. They smelt, so they prob- 
ably contained some vile liquid. Each step on 
the ladder sent a vibration through the gan- 
try I was on. I spread out the magazines at 
what I thought to be the most interesting 
pictures. Steven walked towards me. He look- 
ed apprehensive. Slowly he knelt down to my 
level. 

“These are good. I could sell them for a 
good price.” 

Icould see he was impressed. He devoured 
the images. He was oblivious to me. All I had 
to do was push. But I didn’t need to. Steven 
stood up suddenly. The gantry rocked and 
chains clinked. His body arched and he fell 
against the rail. The rail broke under him and 
his t-shirt caught on the spiked edges of the 
rail. Hisarm got entangled ina loop of chain. 

“Get me out.” 

Ismiled to see him struggling. Every kick 
tightened the chain. I pushed the remaining 
links from the hand rail. It was all very 
beautiful. Sharp edges of metal had scoured 
perfect lines of red across his torso. I had 
released the counter balance and slowly he 
sank into the vat. His remaining clothes 
soaked up some solvent and peeled away. His 
perfect white flesh hung and just for a 
moment his penis stiffened. All the flesh 
dissolved to reveal a screaming set of mus- 
cles, and that quivering mass immersed in 
the vat and disappeared. 

Even at the time I remember thinking how 
beautiful his body was as he died. It was, I 
realise, my first truly sexual experience. 
Everything worked until I came to sleep. My 
eyes wouldn’t close until everything had 
played out before me. Then the variations 
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started. My own body hung from the chains. 
The fool lolled from the rusted links with 
bells ringing. Finally the body was longer 
Steven’s but my father’s. It was as I imagined 
him hanging in his cell. I did not sleep at all 
that first night. 

At school I looked for Steven. I expected 
him to pop out from a classroom and punch 
me. It was, in my tiredness, a confusion of 
reality and nightmare. I was possessed. I 
knew I was possessed. I felt as though I 
floated above my own body in all I did that 
day. When I finally got home, I couldn’t eat 
but from somewhere the fool granted me 
sleep. Bells tingled through the night and the 
one voice I had for company was my father’s, 
repeating, “You'll know soon enough.” 

Every day I visited the fool even as young 
children do now. Every day I wished for the 
same thing: to be rid if the nightmare I’d 
created. Within me was the monster. In day- 
light it could be held in check, at night the 
cage opened. I had taken to swigging gin 
before bed. It got me through the first few 
hours of darkness before those eyes would 
seek me out. Long before dawn I could be 
found standing in silence in front of the fool. 
That was how I came to witness the ramraid. 
Anold Range Rover with bull bars screeched 
onto the forecourt. I had to dive out of the 
way. The shop front imploded into a million 
spinning fragments. I don’t know why but I 
pulled the fool clear of the wheels. Ishook off 
the glass and hid, praying his bells would not 
give me away. 

There was a lot of shouting. The two men 
got back into the Range Rover and hit re- 
verse. Blue smoke and glass emerged from 
the shop along with the vehicle. I started to 
chant the number plate. The fool would help 
me remember everything. 

That was the last of the lawn mower shop. 
The next day it was boarded up. The boards 
remained in place long enough to attract 
various posters and graffiti. No prosecution 
was ever brought in the case but I do know 
the men involved received swift justice. I was 
at the scene of both deaths. A ton of copper 
pipe shot through the windscreen of the 
Range Rover and finished off one. The other 
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was pierced by a multitude of glass shards. 
Neither were particularly fine works of art 
like Steven, but they were the fool’s revenge, 
not mine. 

I knew the fool was behind the boards, 
draught shook the bells of his cap. Ever since 
that robbery we had formed a bond. Our 
souls sought each other out through the 
silence. Our messages were whispered on the 
cupped hands of emotion. I lacked the 
strength to break into the shop. Ishould have 
taken him when [had the chance. 

During one evening visit I heard voices. 
Real voices; they stopped when I asked them 
what they were doing. I had reached the age 
at which Steven McRafferty died. This fact 
weighed on me. I carried it throughout my 
troubled sleep. By dawn, my conscience had 
won. I dressed and wandered my usual route 
to the boarded shop. I knew before turning 
the corner that something was wrong. I ran 
and stopped abruptly. Flames billowed from 
the upper windows of the building. I ran 
again but it didn’t feel fast enough. Whoever 
had spent the night there had left the door 
open. I got through it easily. I hadn’t expec- 
ted darkness. I stepped gingerly, with my 
fingers stretched open. With a sudden explo- 
sion, fire erupted around me. I saw the fool 
and grabbed the soft fabric of his body; the 
bells jangled. Suddenly fire poured over me 
and across of timber fell from thesky. 

That is how I come to wear two faces, the 
pureand thescarred. One good hip, one bad. I 
know by the shape of the cross it was God’s 
way of purifying me. The fool wasamazingly 
undamaged. 

I cup my hands to my lips and push the 
emotions away. Always it is happiness blown 
out to children watching the old red and 
green fool in the window. These days it’s an 
antique shop. The fire set me on the road to 
recovery. Somehow I had confused my 
father’s suicide with Steven’s accident. At 
least that’s what the specialists agreed. 

“Are youall right, sir?” 

“Yes, fine,” I reply. I turn my face so he 
might not notice thescar. 

“Only you’ve been standing watching that 
old fool for a long time. When I was at 
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school,” the shop owner begins, “I used to get 
bullied for not looking into his eyes. They 
called mea coward.” 

“A very long time ago that happened to 
me.” I shuffle my feet nervously. “Both of us 
are old now, both of us fools.” 

“Yes, well...” He fidgets during this uneasy 
conversation. 

“He looks like a friend of mine. A boy who 
dieda long timeago.” 

The shop owner looks very carefully at me. 
“T wish I hada fiver for everyone who told me 
that.” 

“Have there been others?” I can’t believe 
what Iam hearing. 

“He’s ready for the bin. The satin’s all 
faded and the dust...” 

He has spotted a sale and I’ve fallen for it. 
“You couldn’t throw him away...” I point with 
my stick. 

“Well, it’s not the image I want for the 
shop.” 

“Can I buy him?” I can feel my heart 
pounding. 

“T don’t see why not. But for heaven’s sake 
what could he be worth? A fiver?” 

“Whatelse?” 

My mind is already set on the great bon- 
fire I will conduct. The conflagration which 
will destroy the fool. This time he will have 
no protector. 


® Clinton Wastling has had stories published 
in Panurge and The Story Cellar, and some 
have also been broadcast on BBC local radio. 
He is East Riding born and bred, and currently 
entertaining future chemists in Enfield. 


0 Michael Wilkinson is a writer and musician 
living in Castelford. As well as being a prize 
winner in several competitions, he has had 
poems published in Stand and Iota amongst 
others. His first collection is due out from Spout 
in the spring of 1996. 


@ Gary Couzens writes TTA’s regular profile 
slot (next issue: Joyce Carol Oates), and contri- 
butes non-fiction to several other publications 
also, including Zene. His fiction is published in 
many magazines and anthologies. 
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Stalk 


N/flejarets) MAA @larsveyal 


The night slips beneath 

the river’s skin; 

mist, tongue loose, 

slithers off the moors, 

touches my lips 

with its cold wet mouth, 

coils around the roots of a solitary elm — 
trunk scored with fine ash 

cast froma slight moon, 

branches singed. 


A web 
stretches, tears across my eyes. 


Underfoot the path has a frost fur 
whose voice is rope and wood. 

A pool of ice lies curved — 

an eye, it stares 


into a shadow 
born of the light of the crescent 
cast from my eye 


onto the blade. 


Juice 

runs from my mouth 

onto the palms of my hands 
between fingers. 
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Days Away 


James Miller 


ching for them in the dead grey sky. 
Soon they will come. I know this. Soon I 
willsee them. 

My mind darkens as heavy, low clouds 
crumple silently together, oppressing the sky 
with their impenetrable weight. It seems 
impossible, now, that there could have ever 
been anything else. I can remember the past, 
what has gone before all this; the memory 
hasn’t faded... but it does seem so distant, so far 
away. Sometimes, when I dream, I can see my 
body lying in my bed. My face looks troubled, 
even insleep, and I feel concerned for myself. 
But it isa strange concern. The feeling is there 
and yet apart from me. Sometimes my memo- 
ries are like that. But notall the time. 

A wood rotten wind rattles in from the sea, 
through the deserted streets. It wafts 
through my open window, touching me. The 
retreating tide has left an aching expanse of 
black mud and dark puddles. Small fishing 
boats and yachts, scattered across the shore, 
creak faintly in the wind. 

After a while the monotony of the sky 
hurts my eyes so I stare, instead, at the old 
iron pier stuck out across the beach, a lonely 
silhouette disfigured by seaweed. The wind 
surges, rippling the distant sea. A door or 
something, caught in the wind, begins to 
bang, open and shut, open and shut, again and 
again. It reminds me of the time I found a 
dying seagull on the beach and watched as 
one of its wings jerked up and down, up and 
down, a pathetic, futile action. 

I think of Karen. I know what is to come. 
Philip will be here soon. Sometimes I think I 
have been waiting too long. But that is all any 
of us can do. It is all that is left. In the end 
there is only sky. 


I stand by the window. I am waiting, wat- 
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Few people live along the seafront any- 
more. Most have taken refuge underground, 
in the Sanctuaries. Outside, there are too 
many memories. The buildings are unchan- 
ged but we are all so different now. We hide 
from thesky. Its blank promise of freedom is 
more frightening than almost anything else. 

I hear them first; the whoops and high 
pitched yells of their voices, strung some- 
where between terror and ecstasy. The sound 
grows louder, fragmenting, almost filling 
the sky, so it seems as if the very wind is 
howling, shrieking its lonely path through 
the sky. Then I see them, sweeping through 
the space beneath the clouds, stretching and 
flexing their new wings, delighting in their 
terrifying freedom. Sometimes they fight 
each other. Once Isaw a pack descend upona 
new flyer, diving into him. A single scream 
carved a red path into the sky as he fell 
towards the sea, his wings shedding clouds of 
feathers. Then he was gone. Another time, at 
twilight, I saw a couple making love: bodies 
entwined, soaring upwards, cresting the 
crimson summit of the sun before breaking 
away. One male, one female; once human, 
now something else. The sight chilled me. I 
wondered what it might mean. 

I remember, as a child, standing on the top 
of a hill, looking upwards as the wind swept 
through my hair, my clothes; looking into the 
limitless blue symmetry of the sky, imagi- 
ning myself blown far, far away, lost and 
transfigured by the golden kiss of a cooling 
sun, turned into something beyond myself, 
bright and distant as the diamond gleam of a 
new star. It is not often that dreams come true. 

I think again of Karen and my eyes cloud 
with tears. Soon Philip will arrive. There are 
things that must be confronted. 
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remember sitting in the garden with 

Karen. A mild spring day. We had been 
talking about something. I can’t remember 
what. All of a sudden she became silent and 
her eyes glazed over. I remember trying to 
attract her attention back to me but she had 
remained absorbed in something else. 

I turned, trying to follow her gaze: two 
sparrows, on the patio, hopping about. One 
suddenly darted away, as if conscious of our 
attention. But then two others flew down to 
take its place. I looked back at Karen. Her 
blue eyes were shining and there was this 
strange expression on her face. It frightened 
me. I remembered her telling me that every 
night she dreamed she was flying. 

From that moment I knew what was going 
to happen. But some truths are too awful to 
contemplate, too painful to consider. 

A few weeks later we were walking 
through the city at sunset. The streets were 
empty and quite beautiful in the reddish 
light. The old buildings glowed softly, as if 
untroubled by the disturbing world around 
them. Comforting traces of the afternoon’s 
heat rose up from the pavements. 

The first people had changed almost two 
years ago, although it was still uncommon 
back then. It shocked us all but affected only 
a few. Nobody understood why it was hap- 
pening, least of all the doctors and scientists. 
The Church had proclaimed that it was a 
prelude to judgement. But no one could 
decide whether those who changed were the 
damned or the saved. And every day, each 
week, it was happening. Each night the news 
was filled with predictions of how much fur- 
ther the epidemic would spread. They called 
it an epidemic. I don’t suppose there could be 
any real words to describe it properly. Some 
argued that it was a consequence of the Virus 
Wars. But then that theory didn’t help much 
as nobody knew how those had started either. 
Millions had died, mostly in the third world. 
Some believed the wars had been part of a 
conspiracy instigated by the West that had 
spiralled out of all control. Others blamed 
conflict between multinational pharmaceu- 
tical industries. But it was all just talk. There 
were always more questions than answers. 
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Karen had fallen silent and was leading 
our walk towards the old cathedral. It had 
been a good day, filled with much of our old 
tenderness. I didn’t think to say anything but 
had been happy just to follow her. 

She hesitated for a moment and I stopped 
just behind her. A large black bird, a rook or 
araven, something like that, flapped down in 
front of us. I remember it all so clearly; how 
she stood, staring at it. The bird paused, as if 
taking time tostare back at her, before flying 
off down the street. I remember the shriek 
Karen gave, a painful, inhuman noise, like an 
eagle seizing its prey; then she started to run 
after the bird, her long blonde hair flying out 
behind her. 

I knew then that everything had gone 
wrong. 

Shouting, I followed her through the 
streets, to the front of the cathedral. I paused, 
looked up and saw hundreds of birds, maybe 
thousands, circling the cathedral’s immense 
black steeple as if it was a beacon, drawing 
them in, a bloody totem ready for sacrifice. 
They made a strange swishing noise as they 
cut through the air. The sound of bodies 
rubbing against sheets, faster and faster. 

Karen was inside the cathedral. Light 
flooded in through the stained glass win- 
dows on one side of the building, casting 
vivid shadows in red, gold, green and blue. 
She was looking up at the ceiling, her body 
tilted so far back Ithought she might fall. 

I walked towards her, my footsteps echo- 
ing solemnly in the horrible, thick silence. 
Stone pillars rose up around me, sweeping 
towards the vaulted ceiling. Karen had been 
standing in the centre of the cathedral. Tears 
stained her pale face. 

I stumbled on something and, glancing 
down, saw a large feather, the size of my 
forearm, the colour of ivory and sand. It 
shone faintly in the light. I looked towards 
Karen again. Feathers were floating down 
from the ceiling, falling silently around her. 
She stretched out her arms, as if she could 
catch them, embrace them. Feathers dusted 
the floor. Faint smells of pure winds and cold 
open sky mingled with the ancient dry 
odours of stone and wood. 


I looked up and saw them. The bodies. 


Dead bodies, hanging down, twisting slowly | 


round and round, shedding soft feathers. I 
saw their wide, unseeing eyes and mouths 
hanging open, filled with pain; and feathers 
from their useless wings falling like autumn 
leaves; catching the evening sun, stained red 
and blue and gold by the light. I had never 
seen anything so strange, so beautiful, so 
terrible. 

Karen was sobbing, scrabbling on the 
floor, seizing fistfuls of feathers. I watched 
as she tried to press them to her arms, to her 
shoulders, crying in frustration as they fell 
away. She tried, like a demented Icarus, to 
build herself wings. 

She fought against me as I dragged her 
away, scratching at my face, at my eyes. It 
took all my strength to get her out of the cath- 
edral. I can still hear her hysterical screams, 
can never forget the inhuman twist that 
marred her lips or the cruel glare that filled 
her eyes. There had been nothing I could do 
about it. She was one of the fallen now. She 
had joined the angels. 

My arms held her tightly around her 
shoulders. They felt somehow different, the 
bones harder, pressed more tightly against 
theskin. 

It took months for the wirigs to grow. 
There was no way of stopping it. 

When I think back to that moment in the 
cathedral there is something else that dis- 
turbs me. I wonder what it was that killed 
them and hung their bodies from the ceiling. 
The edges of my dreams are filled with the 
sound of black wings beating against the 
moon. 


hilip arrived. He didn’t need to tell me 

anything. I looked at his pale face pat- 
terned with cold blue veins, at the dark pits of 
his eyes. His hands trembled as I took them. 

“There is little time,” he said. 

“Must we go now?” 

“She has almost finished changing. It will 
be our last chance. You dostill want to see her 
again? One last time?” 

I sighed. Brine-stained shadows had 
leached the last of the light from the room 
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and the cloud weary sky. I could wait no 
longer. 

We left in silence. There was nothing left 
to talk about. Philip had been Karen’s bro- 
ther; and, a long time ago when things had 
still been real, a promising medical student, 
full of such enthusiasm, such desire to do 
good. But the Virus Wars and subsequent 
Medical Riots had ended all that. I remem- 
bered, one cold morning, safe under the aus- 
picious cloak of a military curfew, helping 
him to burn his notes, destroying the last of 
the old knowledge. And, in the house, Karen 
worked away. She didn’t speak to us any- 
more, but spent all day hanging upsheets and 
draping pillow cases around our bedroom. 
When the wind blew through the open win- 
dows they would flap and shake like unfold- 
ing wings or clouds moving endlessly above 
us. And I had known, as Philip’s papers burnt 
away, that there was nothing in them to help 
us anyway. 

When the first people started changing 
the authorities almost certainly tried to 
cover it up. But it soon developed beyond 
their powers of control. I remember reading 
a newspaper story with photographs of an 
‘angel’ flying from a London tower block. 

Once one started to change there was no 
way of stopping it. Amputating the wings 
before they were fully formed just killed the 
victim. Perhaps that was part of the nature of 
the changing. Or perhaps that was because 
the Medical Riots had destroyed such facili- 
ties. Cause and effect were interchangeable. 
Once, when Karen’s condition became all too 
apparent, I had seen Philip in his room, toy- 
ing with one of his old scalpels, letting the 
light play over the glinting blade. But he 
didn’t notice me. I never raised the issue. And 
every evening howling voices and the faint 
flap of beating wings would cross the sky. 
And in her room Karen would rock back and 
forth, moaning and hissing, scratching her- 
self in frustration. 

Philip and I walked towards the suburbs, 
keeping to the main roads. I was always more 
afraid of the dark than anything that could 
be in it. Flyers rarely bothered to attack those 
of us left on the ground. A few monsters lin- 
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gered on from the Virus Wars, but I had 
never seen them. Like everything else they 
had always been something that happened 
elsewhere, to someone else. 

Once again I thought about Karen. I knew 
she wouldn’t recognise us anymore. She was 
not my wife, was not the woman I loved. In 
her now was all that remained for me, for 
Philip. Perhaps that was why I had tosee her. 
I remembered the beautiful woman who, 
smiling, lay beside me in our bed and told me 
her dreams of flying above the clouds. And I 
remembered her grovelling on the floor of 
the cathedral, sobbing, pressing fistfuls of 
dead feathers against her trembling shoul- 
ders. 

We walked on. 

By dawn we had reached the hospital. It 
was a new building, built ona hill outside the 
city. It had been attacked in the Medical 
Riots and left abandoned ever since. I saw a 
cluster of low white buildings, rising out of 
the ground like new teeth pushing out of a 
sore gum. The air was still and cold, tinged 
witha faint yellow light. 

“Look!” Philip seized my arm and pointed 
to a tall pine tree that overshadowed the 
hospital. 

Isaw a flicker of white; then someone leapt 
forward, diving off the top of the tree. He 
seemed to be falling; then great, cloud col- 
oured wings opened up, and, with a trium- 
phant shout I saw him soaring upwards. 
Moments later he was gone. 

For some reason they all gathered at the 
hospital for the changing. 

I followed Philip inside down dirty white 
corridors scattered with broken equipment. 
We paused outside one room, once an oper- 
ating theatre, and glanced inside. Something 
vast and awkward shifted in the fetid dark- 
ness. A single yellow eye blinked back at us. I 
recoiled, frightened and overpowered by 
thick smells of shit and rotting food and 
something else; if the sky could bleed then its 
blood might smell like that. 

We came to an old waiting room. A great 
hole had been torn in the ceiling. Broken 
plastic chairs, bedding and rubble filled the 
room, piled into heaps that reached almost as 
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high as the ceiling. Scraps of paper, dead 
leaves and feathers shifted and stirred all 
over the floor as if something beneath them 
was breathing. Bright morning light seeped 
in through the roof. The back of the room 
was lost in dusty darkness. I could hear some- 
thing moving back there, crawling slowly 
over the debris, fixing hot eyes on us. 

“Ts she here?” I asked although I knew the 
answer. 

Philip nodded. I swallowed hard and 
moved slowly, tentatively, into the room. I 
told myself there was nothing to fear, that 
she couldn’t have changed that completely, 
couldn’t have become so lost to us now. 

As I moved forward I noticed other things 
hidden amongst the rubbish. The scarf she 
had worn at university. Some curtains she had 
hung in our first flat. A small water-colour 
that had decorated our bathroom. A silver 
plate Ihad found ina market somewhere. 

I passed underneath the hole in the roof, 
letting light cascade over me, before step- 
ping back into shadow. The biggest heap of 
rubbish blocked the far left corner of the 
room. It seemed to be built from tables and 
plastic chairs draped with hospital blankets 
and surgeon’s gowns, all of it sprinkled with 
small fluffy feathers. Scattered around it 
were more things that I recognised; nothing 
important, just things that had seemed fami- 
liar and special in their own little way, once. 

I saw the cuddly bear Karen had bought, 
wanting to give it to the child we never had. A 
cushion patterned with flowers. The red 
dress I had always loved to see her wear, torn 
now, and stained. I walked closer, Philip 
keeping behind me. 

I could hear Karen moving behind the 
mound, creeping further back from view, as 
if she was ashamed of herself, or frightened 
of us. I noticed an old photograph, creased 
and torn in one corner. I picked it up and held 
it to the light. Isaw myself ina suit and Karen 
in a long white dress and a sunny day a long 
time ago. And I felt the touch of a distant 
memory, likea tender hand, holding my own. 

Something crashed over and I stumbled 
back, slipping, sitting down hard on the 
floor. Philip stopped behind me. 
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“Karen..?” he hissed. 

She stood in front of us. Her naked skin 
seemed to shine, as if she was burning inside 
with pure white light. Her long, graceful 
arms rested by her muscular thighs. Some- 
how, her limbs looked longer, more athletic, 
as if she had been stretched. She raised her 
arms up slowly above her face, uncurling her 
fingers. [thought of a heron pausing before it 
darted down to catch a fish. Her eyes, yellow 
as a September sun, shone like those of a 
stalking cat. She seemed to be admiring her 
fingers, with their sharp nails, and her hands, 
large enough now to grasp my face. I imag- 
ined her nails cutting into my skin, peeling 
me open. Her lips drew back and I thought of 
lightning slashing apart thesky. 

She made no sound as she walked forward, 
her chest moving rapidly up and down, her 
walk more purposeful, more certain than 
before. Her body looked so taut, so tense, like 
a sail caught in the wind, that I thought I 
could see her heart beating inside her like a 
fist battering against a wall. 

I watched her unfolding her wings; a slow, 
exquisite action. Her head tilted back, eyes 
closing, a faint, almost orgasmic moan es- 
caping from her crimson mouth. Her body 
twitched, her wings stretched upwards then 
flashed open; surely larger and heavier than 
she could bear. Colours seemed to swim and. 
dance across them like the promise of dawn 
on a distant horizon. She filled the room, 
casting back her head, arching her entire 
body, her blonde hair pluming around her, 
lashing wings sucking up the air, knocking 
me back. With a shriek more lonely and 
splendid than anything I have ever heard she 
pulsed upwards, hovering for a tantalising 
instant before shooting beyond the reach of 
my outstretched hand and out through the 
broken ceiling, her final cry lingering in my 
ears. That was all. She was gone. I laid for a 
long time on the floor, thinking of nothing. 


ime has passed. I still stand by the open 
window gazing across at the retreating 
sea. lamstill waiting. The sky isas bright and 
pure as an altar cloth. A few clouds write 
themselves out along the horizon. Their faint 
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songs are days away, but at least now I can 
hear them. 

I have been having so many dreams. 
Wonderful dreams. Butso many,sometimes I 
cannot tellif Iam asleep or if lam awake. But 
it doesn’t matter. I imagine myself raised 
high above the world, Lazarus with wings. 
Sometimes there is such power, such energy 
within me. I follow the sky through the city 
and walk for hours and hours. There is pain 
as well; sometimes at night I feel as though I 
am burning inside, eaten away by things I 
cannot control. But sometimes even the pain 
feels good. 

I stare into the sky for so long my eyes 
smoulder and fill with tears. Then I take an 
old photograph, torn in one corner and 
creased all over and I look at that instead. 

It reminds me of when I was dead. 

The afternoon is fading into evening. The 
time when I see them is drawing closer. This 
time I hope that I shall see her again. Sooner 
or later [know she will come to me. I stand by 
the window, searching and waiting. We shall 
be together again and the sky shall be ours. 


0 James Miller was born in July 1976. He has 
been passionate about literature all his life. 
When he’s not writing or harassing editors he’s 
usually studying English Literature at Keble 
College, Oxford, where he has just survived his 
first year. 
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Field of Vision 


Brian Howell 


the initial signs, the coincidences. 

When he first arrived in London he 
had happily travelled everywhere by bus; for 
a good two months it had not occurred to him 
to use what they called the Underground. 
Besides this, he hadn’t needed to rush around 
till he got his first job. It was perhaps the 
sight of a workman lying flattened in the 
middle of the road at the junction of the 
Farringdon and Clerkenwell Roads as Dan- 
iel’s bus was halted in a jam that had first 
contributed to his present unease. The figure 
lay frozen as if he had died in a stoical 
attempt to halt a driverless truck. Looking 
like a crucified traffic policeman, his arms, 
twisted and squashed as they were, stretched 
towards both ends of the transversal formed 
by Clerkenwell Road across the body of 
Farringdon. 

The gawping crowd followed the direction 
of those arms as if they hinted at the site of 
some hidden shrine to which only they — by 
the mere fact of their presence — were 
privileged. 

As the Routemaster bus continued slowly 
past the sprawled figure, Daniel mused, with 
unintentional malice, that the workman’s 
hard hat had unfortunately been of little 
practical use in this instance. Daniel caughta 
fleeting glimpse of a young woman ina wait- 
ress’s apron approach the dead man, bend 
over himandcry. 

The remains of an expression on the man’s 
face seemed to jump out reproachfully 
through still living eyes. Were those eyes 
following Daniel’s bus? 


I n retrospect Daniel should have noticed 


ithout perhaps being fully aware of it, 
Daniel had two overriding passions. 
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One was reading, the other was sitting in 
cafés. The two could only really be indulged 
satisfactorily, however, when they were com- 
bined — suchas when he would finda café in 
which he could read in comfort and warmth 
without being unnecessarily disturbed by 
garrulous waitresses and which made excel- 
lent cappuccinos. 

For the latter reason he tended to prefer 
Italian cafés; the former was a problem in- 
herent in such establishments, but he had 
ways of dealing with that. Once he had found 
the right café he tended to frequent that one 
until even the coldest of the staff started 
greeting him with more than necessary 
eagerness and then attempting to draw him 
into unwanted conversations. It was only 
then that he would think about moving on to 
another. 

Most vexing of all was the eventual real- 
isation that usually after two months in any 
one area, he had exhausted all the good cafés, 
whereupon he would leave his job and try a 
new area. (This was easy, as he was doing 
unskilled temporary clerical work, which 
also had the advantage of letting his mind 
dwell on higher things whilst he carried out 
straightforward tasks.) Because the best 
areas were concentrated in Central London, 
it was impossible to avoid the Underground. 
He would have to have had the patience of a 
saint to go to work by bus. 

At first the Underground rarely failed to 
occupy him in one way or another. Whilst 
most people seemed to roam about the sub- 
ways and tunnels like automatons, he was 
never lost for amusement, entertainment or 
simply material to observe. The recent intro- 
duction of the ‘barriers’ at Kings Cross had, it 
seemed, stimulated a host of little incidents, 
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and some involvement on his part. It gave 
him more opportunities to help blind or 
disabled people as they groped or fumbled 
their way to the sole manned barrier that was 
always open. 

These incidents were not enough, how- 
ever, to ward off the beginnings of Daniel’s 
aversion to the Underground. It started one 
morning when he had been standing on the 
Piccadilly Line platform at Kings Cross 
about to board his train. From further up the 
platform he had heard sudden screams, anda 
trickle of goose pimples had run down his 
back when he realised what the screams — 
combined with an unfamiliar but repellent 
burning smell — must mean. He managed to 
sidle up past the exit and the milling crowd 
without looking at the scene, hoping that his 
action would not be interpreted as a callous 
lack of concern. This was one occasion 
where his help would not be needed. 


he next morning it took more courage 

than he ever thought he possessed to 
board the train, but he simply could not be 
bothered to get up early enough to go in by 
bus. 

Walking from the station his gaze fell on 
an advertisement for perhaps a film, a new 
product, or even an alien invasion for all any- 
one knew, so spare was it. The poster presen- 
ted a single, enormous eye looking out at the 
public. Daniel half expected the credits of 
some film to be hidden in the red rivulets of 
the white, but there was no print to be seen 
except a date at the base of the poster — 22 
September. That was in three days’ time. The 
anonymity of the hoarding irritated him. 

Once he had started the day’s work, how- 
ever, all of Daniel’s stray thoughts and obser- 
vations took a back seat to his concern for the 
success of his lunch hours, which seemed 
nowadays to depend on the mood of the 
Italian waitress in his favourite café. One day 
she was cool and distant, carrying out his 
orders without the slightest comment, leav- 
ing him to read in peace. The next she was 
full of Italian zest, returning the ill- 
disguised compliments of the predomi- 
nantly male customers at lightning speed. 
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Daniel tried to work out a pattern to what 
could only be some kind of regular mood 
swings, but it turned out that they were never 
that regular. Sometimes the cool waitress 
alternated with the garrulous one every other 
day; on others it would be the chirpy waitress 
for one day followed by the cool one for the 
next two days; and sometimes one or other 
would be serving for five days in a row, 
though by the next week another pattern had 
reasserted itself from this seemingly inde- 
cipherable repertoire. 

At one stage Daniel thought that the 
version of this woman he would get might 
depend on his own mood when he entered 
the café. For example, if he was in a depres- 
sed mood, he would usually be confronted 
with the lively waitress; if he was in a good 
mood he was aware on that occasion she was 
in her distant frame of mind; but one day the 
consistency of this pattern was ruined when 
he entered the café in a bad mood to be con- 
fronted with the cool waitress. 

The next day in the café Daniel noticed the 
‘eye’ poster in his Guardian on the arts page, 
and felt compelled to ask the waitress if she 
knew what it meant. Maybe she was more 
aware of forthcoming films than he — he 
tended to maintain a strictly literary diet for 
entertainment. 

Fortunately, she was in her friendly mood 
on this occasion, as she patiently dealt with 
the pleasantries of two men sitting opposite 
Daniel. Another clue was in the fact that 
barely had Daniel entered the café than she 
had yelled out “One cappuccino” with only 
the briefest of smiles to acknowledge her 
triumphant foresight. 

So it was their secret, then, he thought. 
Daniel could already imagine the day when 
she would know of the moment he would 
leave for lunch and order the cappuccino at 
exactly the moment necessary to have it 
standing at his place just before he turned 
the corner of thestreet to enter the café. 

As welcome as this game might be, he was 
nevertheless uncertain as to its point. Far 
from feeling himself the recipient of a 
service, he was beginning to view the whole 
thing as perhaps a form of entrapment. He 
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would have to stem the growth of this 
artificial situation, start up some form of 
communication. 

When she had left his table, one of the two 
men commented on a passing ambulance, in 
fact an army ambulance brought in during 
the drivers’ overtime ban. Daniel could not 
help paying attention to their words. 

“That reminds me. You know that wine 
bar they opened up on the corner? Must have 
spent about ten thousand quid on it. First 
night and they had a fight. They had to take 
this bloke away in one of those army get-ups. 
Owners must have been well sickened.” 

“Yeah, don’t know what this country’s 
coming to,” chuckled the other as he carved 
into his plaice and chips. 

“Yeah,” the first man added, confirming 
the insincerity of the exchange. 

Eventually, the conversation faded into 
the background, allowing Daniel to breeze 
through the paper and continue with a 
collection of short stories he’d started that 
morning on the Underground. It was only 
one of five different books he carried around 
with him at any one time, as a precaution, 
since he found that his mood — or the degree 
of distraction created by the place he was in 
— tended to dictate what he could or couldn’t 
read. In this café he could usually only read 
non-fiction, and even that was provided the 
interruptions were not too frequent. 

When the two men left, he decided to 
grasp the opportunity and ask the girl about 
the advertisement. 

“Oh,” she said, sounding intrigued. “It’s a 
new horror film, I think. Want to take me to 
it,do you?” 

He wasn’t sure if she was teasing him. She 
was definitely in her outgoing mood today. 

He admired her strong, firm nose, one that 
would not have disgraced Michelangelo’s 
Madonna in Bruges, and eyes that both beck- 
oned and out-stared him at the same time. 

“Love to,” he said, hardly realising what 
he was saying. 

“Okay then,” she quipped. “Friday.” 

Today was Wednesday. 

He could not help studying her legs as they 
moved away in the black woollen stockings 
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favoured these days by women. This, com- 
bined with an impression of near gravitation, 
put him in mind of a ballet dancer’s move- 
ments. 

He hated himself for staring, recalling 
how, whenever in the streets the sight of an 
attractive girl would usually call forth cat- 
calls from labourers, even when they were 
balanced two hundred feet in the air, Daniel 
would not follow the path of the shapely 
figure, but rather stare at the demented and 
contorted faces of the men, seeing in them 
the tragedy of playing out unconsciously 
their conditioned roles. So why was he 
entering this dance now, and here of all 
places, his ultimate refuge, a place where he 
could normally hide away without feeling he 
was cut off from the world around him? 

Then he thought, after all, he found this 
girl attractive, he would be going out with 
her, and very little effort had been involved. 
Friday it would be. 


n Thursday Daniel went to the café 

more to confirm with her she still want- 
ed to go to the film than for anything else. He 
could hardly justify to himself coming to 
this place any longer for the usual neutral 
ambience he craved during his lunch hour. 

As she approached him, he was surprised 
to find her in her distant mood — or was it 
mode? Rather than preempt him with her 
‘cappuccino?’, she simply asked what he 
would like. 

“Can’t you remember?” he said, kicking 
himself for trying on the sort of thing the 
regulars always did. 

“Sorry?” she said, staring at him uncom- 
prehendingly. 

“A cappuccino...” He took a deep breath 
while she waited for him to complete the or- 
der, then added, “Ts it still on for tomorrow?” 

She looked at him as if he had just landed 
from Mars, then exploded into laughter out 
of all proportion, in his view, with any 
misunderstanding that their conversation 
the day before may have led to. 

“Oh, that’s Laura, not me. She’s my twin 
sister. I’m Angela. We work alternate days, 
mostly.” 
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Staring into a face fascinating exactly 
because of its newfound unfamiliarity, he 
did not quite know whether to laugh back or 
bury his head in his hands. When he did the 
former, her face reset in the more usual 
serious expression. He noticed for a moment 
how half the other customers had stopped 
their conversations to observe what was 
going on, realised what the confusion had 
been about, and exchanged knowing smiles. 

“Tsee. We had an arrangement. I’msorry.” 

As she went off, Daniel found himself 
looking at her stockinged legs — why did 
twins always dress identically? — but this 
time, for some reason, he did not feel any 
embarrassment. 


e had arranged to meet her outside the 

Empire in Leicester Square and he was 
early because he’d promised to buy the tic- 
kets. He decided to wait inside the Italian 
café on the corner of Bear Street where one 
had to stand up to drink one’s cappuccino, 
and which gave a good view of the Square 
itself. He was relieved to enter for onceacafé 
where his order was not anticipated. He 
walked over to the counter and looked out at 
the fluxing crowd composed predominantly 
of dark-skinned tourists. 

After a while of gazing out unthinkingly 
at these constantly changing forms which 
appeared like so many fish in a bowl (or was 
he the goldfish and they the observers of his 
world?), he became aware of the massive 
hoarding above The Empire which announ- 
ced the film he was going to see. It was the 
same design of the lone eye gazing out except 
that it was deliberately slanted at an angle so 
as to give the impression of looking down 
threateningly on the merry-makers below. 
Daniel now realised that the tilting of the 
hoarding not only gave the impression of an 
eye looking straight ahead, but also one 
whose iris was so large it seemed to scan 
every angle, much like a fish’s eye. He could 
imagine going to the furthest edges of the 
Square and still not being able to escape its 
field of vision. 

Daniel cursed the designers and promo- 
ters of the film, whoever they were. Then he 
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cursed himself for his strictly self-imposed 
rule of never reading film reviews, seeing 
trailers, or allowing himself to overhear the 
briefest of synopses of forthcoming films, 
however few he saw. Well, he would know 
soon enough, and his mind would probably 
not be fully on the film any way. 

Through his dreamy musings he eventu- 
ally made out Laura’s form outlined crisply 
in front of the cinema as she flapped her red- 
gloved hands to ward off the cold. He allowed 
himself to study her perhaps a little longer 
than was appropriate, then made his way 
over. 

Halfway to her he did a double take as he 
saw Laura’s sister, Angela, approach from 
the other side of the Square at an almost 
identical tangent to his approach, forming an 
unexpected, but pleasant symmetry. He rea- 
soned, though, that such a symmetry could 
only be substantiated if he were the one wait- 
ing outside the cinema approached by the 
two sisters. Then, he thought, how could he 
be sure it was Laura waiting and Angela 
approaching —and not vice versa? 

They reached the waiting sister at the same 
time. He knew assoon as she spoke that it was 
Laura after all. 

“Hello, I hope you don’t mind. Angela was 
let down by a friend. I said she could come.” 

He smiled at Angela, who smiled shyly 
back and dipped her chin into the volumi- 
nous scarf enveloping her neck and shoul- 
ders. 

He was not quite sure whether it was 
consciously done on the part of the sisters, 
but he ended up sitting between them in the 
dead centre of the cinema, and felt a strange 
sense of calmand balance. 

Slowly, he immersed himself in the action 
of the film, which to him was always akin to 
the sensation of diving into water. Invari- 
ably, no matter how hard he tried to concen- 
trate, scene by scene would wash over him, as 
here; he would forget himself, his brain 
would become more active, more specula- 
tive, adding more fiction to that before him. 
Layer upon layer. Occasionally, he would 
surface and become aware of the experience 
of looking in, try to gain a grasp on the story 
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so far, then submerge again into his own 
fantasies. 

This lack of concentration precluded a 
full understanding of the film’s plot contor- 
tions. What was clear, nevertheless, was the 
film’s ostensible subject matter. It dealt with 
the relationship between a young man injur- 
ed ina road accident and the fight to save his 
eyesight by a beautiful eye-surgeon, who, it 
later turns out, is in partnership with her 
twin sister. The one who saves his eyesight is 
the impulsive, outgoing one; the other — who 
later tends to him and comes to love him 
more —isshy and demure. 

The obvious, superficial parallels with his 
present situation were not lost upon Daniel. 
His fantasy was being acted out before his 
very eyes as hesaw thescreen sisters perform 
a ceremony of which his alter ego was the 
centrepiece. Having saved the hero’s eye- 
sight, the two sisters now fought for posses- 
sion and sexual domination of their conquest 
on the operating table, as they tried to outdo 
each other in the feats they performed. 

Outside the cinema they stood silent a 
while, competing in a relay race of glances 
that bound the trio in a complicit circular 
bond. He suggested a drink ina puband they 
found themselves squeezed into the upstairs 
lounge of a pub just off Shaftesbury Avenue 
based on the theme of famous Dutch interior 
paintings. 

The conversation rarely rose above brittle 
pleasantries and smooth platitudes. In an 
attempt to help break the ice he drank one 
strong lager too many and found himself tell- 
ing a little too much about his worries about 
the Underground and overcrowding on pub- 
lic transport in general. At one stage he be- 
came particularly emotional about the effect 
the Channel Tunnel might have on the net- 
work, how it could simply not hope to deal 
with the increase in passengers flowing in 
and out of the capital. He even started quo- 
ting projections and statistics he had read ina 
specialist magazine. Surprisingly, the sisters 
seemed tosympathise with him more than he 
expected, but they persuaded him to travel 
with them as far as Finsbury Park so he could 
walk them to their door. He felt reassured. 
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As they reached the top of the Piccadilly 
Line escalator at Leicester Square, this brief 
consolation was instantly dashed by what 
happened in front of them. 

The customary mood of late-night revelry 
that came up the escalator suddenly split into 
different clusters of amusement and awe, 
mingled with exclamations of horror as they 
witnessed two men hoist a woman as drunk 
as themselves onto the central ramp between 
two escalators. Normally, the descent of the 
woman would have been checked or halted 
by one of a series of smooth-edged metal 
protrusions. But they were simply missing 
from this particular ramp. 

They could hardly bear to look as the 
woman shot down the ramp like an uncon- 
scious ski-jumper, legs flailing. He knew 
what was at the bottom — a diamond-shaped 
metal construction with the word ‘STOP’ 
printed white on red on it that could be used 
to halt the escalator in an emergency. The 
irony was not lost on him as he heard a 
sickening crunch. 

Laura and Angela had gripped hisarmsall 
the way down the escalator, steadying them- 
selves on him and supporting him at the same 
time. They could only gasp as one of the two 
men —suddenly more sober than the day he’d 
been born — fluttered about, beside himself 
with disbelief, over the moaning figure of 
the woman, whilst the other ran up the esca- 
lator, presumably to telephone. About five 
others who'd been in front of Daniel and the 
sisters were now tending to the prostrate 
figure as best they could. 

Daniel felt himself fortunate to see only a 
pool of blood. 


Pape and Angela said little during the 
journey back. 

Having accepted their offer of a cup of tea, 
Daniel sat at a table in a cramped kitchen in 
their upstairs flat. He madea silent vow with 
an imaginary confessor that he would never 
travel on the Underground again, and that 
(cross his heart) if he did he would die. From 
now on it would be buses only. He thought 
how petty now were the mutual embarrass- 
ments shared by him and the sisters over the 
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film in comparison to what they had just 
witnessed. 

Laura came in. Whether it was because of 
the restricted space of the kitchen or the fact 
that he probably looked tired hunched over 
his tea, Laura’s hand brushed against his 
neck. He felt excitement at the closeness, but 
tried not to show anything. 

“Angela’s sleeping. She said sorry,” Laura 
said. 

“That accident, I suppose,” he said by way 
of showing his understanding. 

There was silence, and he began to wonder 
where this could all possibly lead. What did 
he have in common with this waitress? After 
all, what did they have to talk about? 

He was rescued by Laura’s sudden 
thoughtfulness. “It’s funny, you’re different 
from most of the men inthe café.” 

“How?” he said, expectant, though not 
sure of what. 

“You don’t leer, I know that. And 
comment...” 

“T just don’t feel like that. They all talk like 
robots, even the more educated ones. They 
think that being aware that their comments 
are sexist excuses them, but when you turn 
your back they look at each other just like 
any old site worker.” 

Maybe it was a bit of a mouthful, but she 
seemed to understand his point. 

“Did you like the film?” he finally asked. 

“Yeah, it was okay.” 

“Didn’t you find it strange watching twin 
sisters... do things like that...” He broke off, 
trying toavoid any clumsiness. 

“No, not really.” 

“T didn’t know it was about that sort of 
thing... | would never have...” 

“Tt’s okay. lenjoyed it. Really.” 

She touched his hand. 

He suddenly hada vision of himself work- 
ing on the building site off Farringdon Road, 
and coming into Laura’s café with a few 
mates, rolling along with their banter, un- 
inhibited by his usual worries of decorum or 
the need to keep on reading. 

He hardly noticed her begin to unzip the 
side of her skirt, let it fall to the floor, then 
lift her sweater. 
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Where? Not here, surely? 

Thoughts of his impending predicament 
vanished when he saw the cruciform scar 
above the nipple of her left breast. There was 
some reassurance in the fact that the two 
strokes were not at perfect right angles, 
suggesting it had rather been an accident 
than a self-inflicted wound, and in the fact 
that it was not matched by any similar mark 
on the other one; otherwise, he would have 
worried about a potential liaison with a 
religious maniac. 

“Don’t worry, it doesn’t mean anything. 
I'm not a worshipper, at least not that kind,” 
she said, sensing hismomentary wariness. “It 
was an accident when I wasa child.” 

For a moment it flashed through his mind 
that Laura might have been the waitress who 
had rushed out to the workman lying in the 
road, but now was certainly not the time to 
mention it. If it had been her, he had obvi- 
ously been a regular customer, and, possibly, 
lover. 

He traced the thin welt down to the nipple 
as if reading a lifeline, then returned to the 
horizontal stroke, delaying the inevitable 
appeasement of a more sensual desire. 

He felt no curiosity to learn more about 
the emblem’s provenance, rather an urge to 
read into it an oracular ability, as if by 
possessing it he might be able to interpret his 
future,a mysterious future in some way map- 
ped out in these ridges of contained blood. It 
was even conceivable that her workman 
lover had, ina moment of inspired abandon- 
ment, imagined himself crucified on her 
breast, blind to its prophetic message. 

She led him to her bedroom, diverting his 
hand from the light switch as they entered, so 
that his assessment of the room was limited 
to the little illumination that seeped under 
the door from the corridor. 

She guided him under the quilt. The bed 
seemed curiously warm. He was surprised at 
the ease with which he could enter her, but 
felt uneasy in the near darkness. Even inside 
a woman, to him a form of escape analogous 
to that of losing himself in a film, he was not 
free from fantasies, though this time they 
took on more substance than usual. 
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For brief moments he was completely 
immersed in, by turns, a sea, a forest, and a 
tunnel. Then, slowly, these brief scenes be- 
gan to assert themselves. 

He was making love to a dolphin, other- 
wise alone in an ocean, the rising sun the only 
feature on the distant curve of the horizon. 
They were joined by another dolphin, and he 
started to suffocate between these two 
beautiful beings. 

He was aware again of being in the bed. He 
thought he felt a weight on top of him, two 
hands and arms stretched over his, joining 
his to Laura’s underneath him in a tripartite 
synthesis. 

The vision of the forest returned. Giant 
leaves brushed against his face but they felt 
sweaty and warm like Laura’s hands. 

He was entering the valley of a rainforest, 
preceded by thousands of docile human 
figures, each holding a lamp of one kind or 
another. Drum beats now began to match his 
rhythm, then turned into thumps, pound- 
ings. As the lamps began to fade, he realised 
the figures were ordinary London Under- 
ground commuters. Perhaps this was their 
paradise, or hell, the only place where their 
lives truly intersected, because he realised 
the figures were beginning to copulate in the 
valley bottom. 

He was aware now that another person was 
in the bed with them. 

Laura slowly pushed him onto Angela, 
who took him in her arms. 

The slip back into reality was not accom- 
panied by a fading out of the pounding noise, 
rather an intensification. He wanted it to go 
away, and stay here with Angela and Laura, 
but when he entered Angela he wasagainina 
dark place, the cold of which he could feel 
down his back. 

He was in a tunnel, surrounded by groups 
of hard-hatted workers. Angela’s warmth 
was disappearing. Don’t go, he heard her say, 
but he realised he could no longer feel her 
touch, only the enveloping cool air of this 
underground cavern. 

He wondered if he had given up his job to 
work as a labourer on the Channel Tunnel 
and Lauraand Angela were justa dream. 
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Lunch was called, and the pounding and 
drilling stopped. Daniel made his way out of 
the tunnel into daylight. It was certainly not 
the Channel link. He looked up to see a work- 
er, strangely wearing tinted glasses, perfor- 
ming a balancing act with a pole, looking 
down, as if momentarily distracted. 

Is he looking at me? he thought, as he 
stepped out into the road. 


he makeshift wooden structure on the 

corner of Farringdon Road prevented 
him from seeing the bus until it was too late. 
He did not understand the panic of the crowd 
that had gathered. Could he not see himself 
sitting there in the other bus which had con- 
veniently slowed, eager to take in the scene? 

Had he not been dreamed by the young 
man looking up from his book, feigning a 
momentary distraction? 

As the other bus finally pulled away, he 
felt the light dim. At the front of the crowd he 
now noticed Laura — or maybe Angela — and 
was thankful for her concern, but he could 
not escape the sight of the poster on the side 
of the bus: a solitary staring eye advertising 
his own death. 


© Brian Howell is a widely published writer of 
fiction, poetry and film/arts journalism. He 
has completed two novels and various full- 
length screenplays. He is currently at work on a 
novel about the painter Vermeer. 


© David Checkley is this issue's featured artist, 
as he was for TTA7, and has produced quite 
beautiful cover art for the book Last Rites & 
Resurrections. He is influenced by all things 
Fortean, has done portrait work for a while, 
and didn’tstudyartat school. 


0 Apologies to Sarah J Evans, whose biography 

went missing from TTA8&. Born in 1996 she now 
lives in the Northamptonshire countryside, 
where she works for a large Peterborough- 
based consumer magazine publisher and is 
passionate about horses and the written word. 
Her fiction has appeared in The Science of 
Sadness and Grotesque, with more forth- 
coming in New Writing 5( Vintage). 
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Calling Her Back 


Alan Frackelton 


banks, and bejewelled her one bed- 

room flat with the glow of candles and 
coloured glass. Or she’d steal books of poetry 
from the library, and fill the margins with 
criticism before returning them with a note 
of thanks. She told me, in one abstract sen- 
tence, that she chain-smoked cigarettes for 
breakfast and would never find a job. “Come 
on, with hair like mine?” 

Lena. One afternoon she declared that I 
was not real, that she had not made me real. 
There were fireflies behind her eyes, 
hundreds of thousands of them, and it was 
impossible to look away. 

“If I ever forget, James, will you remind 
me?” 


S unday afternoons she raided bottle 


I t began the night she broke into my house. 

The party had been raging for a day 
and a half, a celebration of someone’s birth- 
day becoming one of someone’s wedding 
then of someone’s death, numbers swelling to 
the point where the front door was locked 
against latecomers. Yet I discovered her up- 
stairs, picking through the glass from a 
broken third floor window. It is the only time 
Ican remember the world around me ceasing 
to be; she let the shards tumble through her 
fingers, looking up to greet me with her eyes, 
which danced with tiny beads of colour like 
the afterglow of fireworks, then blinked the 
world back into existence. 

“Tet me show you something,” she said, 
taking my hand. She led me back downstairs, 
weaving silence through the bodies that 
lounged against the banisters, her grip one 
moment so lax I thought I would lose her, the 
next so tight I wassure she would never let me 


go. 
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Despite the crowd and the music and the 
smoke it seemed that all eyes were upon us, 
but she took her time, and found him sitting 
by the front door, as if he had arrived here by 
mistake and now could not decide if he 
should leave. She sat cross-legged in front of 
him, so he would meet her eyes. “You are not 
real,” she told him, turning to smile at me 
before he rose and followed us out the door. 

When I looked back on that night I deci- 
ded the whole thing had been a dream, a side 
effect of drink or drugs. But a week later she 
appeared on my doorstep, laden with stolen 
Byron and Wordsworth, and asked, with 
mock severity, if she could borrow a pen. 


e parted company after three years of 

higher education, aware throughout 
that it was never more than an exercise in 
wasting time. Filling time. Avoiding the in- 
evitable. We played the part of student, sat 
exams and passed with grades enough to take 
on the world, but it had only ever been some- 
thing to do. It was fun, most of the time. Lena 
made existence easy. 

And we parted on a promise, me with a 
career if I was honest I no longer wanted, and 
Lena... Well, who knows? 

“If I ever forget, James, will you remind 
me?” 

Fireflies. Hundreds of thousands of them. 
Itold her it would be impossible to forget, but 
at the time I thought it was only her way of 
saying goodbye. 

And after? Wasted years. 


6 pao ou’re late.” There was no edge to my 

words; fifteen minutes was good for 
her. I offered her an idiot smile, and in one 
fluid motion she was out of her coat and in 
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the seat beside me. The swish of leather casta 
scented veil across the table. God, how long 
had it been? 

“What is this, the dry spell?” 

“Tell me about it. It was half an hour 
before I got a beer mat, let alone a drink... 
Hey!” A waitress rushed by, as blind to the 
wave of my hand as the half dozen who had 
passed me already. It had been Lena’s idea to 
meet here; she hated pubs, preferred quiet 
little bars where people looked at her and 
wondered if they should leave while they 
still had the chance. 

Ihalf turned in my seat, then pretended to 
watch another waitress pass us by, in favour 
of a couple who had obviously been waiting 
four or five seconds too long. I wanted to look 
at her, see her, but there were years between 
us, with nothing but whispers of her progress 
to bridge the gap. I wondered if she still had 
that old silver coin, the one with an arrow cut 
deep into each face; we used to meet at the 
crossroads at the top of my street, where 
she’d toss the coin, always taking the road the 
arrow chose. I received a postcard a few 
months ago, marked only witha cross and an 
arrow pointing west. It could have come from 
anywhere, but at the time it was enough to 
know that she was still alive. 

And now that she was here? I thought of 
everything that should have happened, and 
everything that could. 

There was reflective glass everywhere, 
and it was possible, if you looked, to catch 
aspects of her presence; the messy tumble of 
her hair, coloured gold by the frosted glass 
that separated the booths: her legs just visibly 
crossing and uncrossing under the table; her 
eyes unremarkably a-glimmer inside a skull 
of porcelain bone. But Lena had noticed this 
profusion of glass, and searched for a point 
where her eyes reflected only shadow. 

“T’ve almost forgotten,” she said at last. 

I'd guessed as much. Her call had come out 
of the blue (yet even as I picked up the phone 
I was hit by a sudden and unshakeable cer- 
tainty that it was her), and even if she danced 
her words around the subject there could 
only be one explanation. I knew exactly what 
to tell her, if only the words would come. 
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A waitress appeared, out of nowhere, man- 
nequin-poised. “Something to drink?” 

“Beer. Today.” 

She took the razor well, smiled tightly. 
“Tm sorry if we kept you,” she said, meaning 
nothing of the sort. 

The beer mat suddenly held all the ans- 
wers. It twisted in my fingers, green and gold 
letters warped so the meaning blurred, faded 
at the edges. I rearranged the letters till our 
drinks arrived, Lena’s placed on the table 
with far less care than mine. She bent over 
and lapped up the foam with her tongue, 
sprayed a few icy droplets at the waitress to 
shoo her away. She took a deep breath and 
emptied half the glass, gasping out the words 
so they had no choice but to take to the air. 
“Can you show me,” she asked, “what it was 
like?” 


W e found him pressed against a hoard- 
ing on platform two, the rush hour in 
fullswing around us (I'd asked her toturn out 
her pockets, and the old silver coin was there, 
but before I could explain she plucked it from 
my fingers, laughing as she stood on the cor- 
ner and flicked the coin into the air). There 
was a murmur of rebellion from the evening 
paper bristling from his jacket pocket, pages 
curled by his swinging arms while all around 
him carried theirs in the safety of briefcase 
and bag. Lena beamed to see him, this quiet 
man; she still knew the signs, still knew 
exactly what to look for. 

The blood rushed to his cheeks when he 
saw us approach; Lena had a face to make 
men weep and he was clearly unaccustomed 
to that look in her eyes. I was offered only a 
perfunctory glance, yet I was in control here, 
I led the way — it had always been Lena who 
took my hand, me who followed. 

But I’d coached her on the words. “You 
don’t belong,” she told him, speaking with a 
surety I remembered from days past. “I 
haven’t made you real.” 


e left him on the doorstep for half an 
hour, just to see; an experiment more 
for Lena’s benefit than my own. She skew- 
ered smoke birds with smoke arrows, the 
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silence occasionally broken by a squeal of 
hinges from the letter box. 

The hall between front door and kitchen 
was filled with shadow. From my place at the 
table I could just see the question in his eyes, 
the knotting of his thoughts behind them. 
When the ashtrays were full to overflowing 
Lena called that the door was open, with just 
enough effect to tell him that it had been 
open all along, and once he’d mastered the 
lock he stepped back inside. The sunlight did 
nothing to dispel the shadows. 

Once bathed in her light he was the pic- 
ture of servility. He made the tea and washed 
the ashtrays, the perfect lackey, and com- 
plained not once. He smiled complacently as 
he polished the ashtrays with the tail of his 
white cotton shirt, and I knew he’d seen the 
glimmer in her eyes. Lena held out her mug, 
and he stirred two generous sugars into her 
tea. 


(14 hat happened?” 

It was midnight, and we were 
playing spin-the-bottle with the ghosts; vod- 
ka makes me melancholy. 

“Years are years, James.” She was talking 
to the window, the cracks in the wall. She 
could speak freely of so many things, yet 
there alwaysseemed to bea distance between 
what she said and what I wanted her to mean. 
“T discovered boredom. I washed the same 
clothes every week, and won £150,000 on 


Drought 


daytime TV.” With a flick of my wrist the 
bottle spun, burning a circle into the wood. 
When it stopped, it was pointing decisively at 
Lena. 

“So why call me now?” 

She paused before she spoke, and I could 
feel that distance close. Justa little. 

“Tt’s no fun on your own,” she said. “Ask 
him.” She motioned drunkenly to the air, 
where traces of his long forgotten life still 
wavered. It was a history we’d seen a dozen 
times before, a history Lena had erased time 
and again as proof that we were different, 
that we were capable of change. A history 
she’d found me in time to avoid becoming her 
own. 

“James, is therea library near here?” 

It was enough, I decided. 

The bottle spun, fireflies throwing sparks 
across the room, and we filled the hours till 
morning swapping secrets with the ghosts. 


@ Alan Frackelton is 20 years old and has been 
writing for three and a bit years. He likes pretty 
much everything he reads, but right now 
William Gibson, Rupert Loydell and Melanie 
Tem are at the top of the list. 


® Steve Urwin’s work has appeared in a wide 
variety of magazines. His first collection, 
Reflecting Hurt, is available for £2 from 
‘Talking Pen’, 12 Derby Crescent, Moorside, 
Consett, Co Durham DH8 8DZ. 


A lightbulb in a broken plant pot with a man naked 
staring into the soil; fossils of his friend’s 


fingers creeping towards the chipped rim. 


Steve Urwin 


Maggots crawl between his toes. Bleached reeds 


caress his delicate skin. Drought is smiling 
at my loss of memory; smiling through pain. 


A symbol growing on my tongue; a tiny flower 
blossoming. Carefully, I take it from my mouth, 
place it on a saucer and smile for a second 


before turning to where a door is slamming. 
When I return to my saucer it is empty. 
Behind the silence I think I hear someone laughing. 
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Poppy Z Brite 


Profile by Gary Couzens 


ot yet thirty (born 1967), Poppy Z 
N Brite has certainly had her share of 

acclaim. Her first publication was 
Optional Music for Voice and Piano (The 
Horror Show, 1986) and since then she has 
published many more stories (twelve of them 
collected in Swamp Foetus) and two novels, 
Lost Souls and Drawing Blood. She won the 
1994 British Fantasy Society Award for Best 
Newcomer, although an eight-year publi- 
cation record is an odd definition of ‘new- 
comer’. 

To set Brite in context, her much-repeated 
quote: “I am a gay man who was born ina 
female body this time round”. This does beg 
the impertinent question: does that make her 
a transsexual? Whatever, male homo- 
sexuality figures large in Brite’s work, in 
Drawing Blood in particular: heterosexual 
relationships are scarce, all but non-existent 
in her novels. Take a look at the packaging of 
the Penguin edition of Lost Souls. although 
the back cover says ‘Horror Fiction’, she 
appears under a mainstream imprint (a 
distinction she shares with William Gibson 
amongst genre authors). Her covers are not 
typical black-and-silver generic covers but 
monochromatic, near-abstract photographs 
(by Fernando-Mercedes): green for Lost 
Souls, aptly red for Drawing Blood, and yel- 
low/orange for Swamp Foetus. Also, Penguin 
have an eye on the gay market: the last page 
of Lost Souls advertises five other novels 
published by them: all gay-themed novels, all 
but one by men. So Brite is a marketing de- 
partment’s double offensive: a horror writer 
also marketable to a gay audience. There are 
undoubtedly many writers in the horror 
genre (not to mention fantasy and SF) who 
are homosexual or bisexual, but (with the 
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exception of Samuel R Delany) they are not 
marketed to that specific audience (nor do 
they necessarily use homosexuality as sub- 
ject matter): all the more curious that Brite, 
who, according to her author biography, lives 
with two boyfriends so is presumably hetero- 
sexual, is so marketed. Certain types of 
writing aimed specifically at particular parts 
of the population usually have to be written 
by ‘one of us’, hence the number of men who 
write romantic fiction (aimed exclusively at 
women) under female pseudonyms. 

Her two novels are linked by a shared 
setting (the out-of-the-way North Carolina 
town of Missing Mile) and have some sec- 
ondary characters in common (Steve and 
Ghost, guitarist and physically-sensitive 
vocalist respectively of the band ‘Lost 
Souls?’, are not only major characters in Lost 
Souls and offstage characters in Drawing 
Blood, but also are protagonists of the short 
stories Angels and How to Get Ahead in New 
York, both collected in Swamp Foetus.) Both 
are written in third person, past tense, with 
multiple viewpoints. However, they have 
different narrative strategies. Lost Souls 
brings on its horror/supernatural premise 
from the outset. Vampires are a given in this 
world; in the prologue (originally published 
as a separate story, A Taste of Blood and 
Altars in The Horror Show in 1988), a trio of 
vampires, led by Zillah, seduce a runaway 
girl, Jessy. She becomes pregnant and dies 
giving birth to Nothing (aka Jason), the 
protagonist of the novel. The main action 
takes place fifteen years later and follows 
Nothing’s progress as he slowly realises that 
he isa vampire. The novel is noteworthy, as is 
all Brite’s work, for its well-written prose, 
strong on atmosphere and sensual detail. The 
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opening is set in New Orleans (where Brite 
lives) and has a strong sense of the town asa 
place where the natural and the supernatural 
rub shoulders, where a (drug- and alcohol- 
fuelled) bohemianism runs rife. Lost Souls 
has a first-novel’s faults: in particular, Brite 
seems not to have full control of its structure, 
which at first sets Nothing up as the prota- 
gonist, then maroons him as a subsidiary 
character by the end. It also has an unfor- 
tunate tendency towards trendier-than-thou 
name dropping (which runs rampant in 
Drawing Blood). If you’re not into goth rock, 
still less consider Bauhaus “‘sainted” (p.64), 
then you may not be the audience for this 
novel. The scene where the vampire Christ- 
ian picks up a victim at a goth nightclub 
(pp.63-68) is reminiscent of the opening of 
the 1983 film The Hunger, complete with 
musical backdrop of Bauhaus’s Bela Lugosi's 
Dead. 

In contrast to Drawing Blood, in which a 
sexual relationship is central, Lost Souls’s 
sexual episodes are peripheral ones. Those 
that appear on the page — Christian’s pickup 
cited above; Nothing, hitchhiking, fellating 
the driver — have little bearing on the plot. 
Those relationships that do — in particular, 
Zillah’s incestuous one with Nothing — 
occur offstage. There is homoeroticism be- 
tween Steve and Ghost, which culminates in 
a kiss (p.305) but in the main theirs is a close 
but platonic friendship. Those heterosexual 
relationships that appear (Zillah with Jessy, 
Nothing’s doomed mother; Ann with Steve; 
Zillah with Ann) are brief and brutal, in the 
latter case founded on rape (where the victim 
enjoys her assault). 

Zillah is androgynous in many ways: 
shorter and slighter than the other vampires, 
he has dyed hair and painted nails and a 
female name. Together with his viciousness 
he could be a stereotypical queen in vampire 
drag. (Nothing is stereotypical in another 
way, a disaffected teenager, yet better drawn 
— alienated teenage males are the characters 
Brite draws best, at least at this stage of her 
career.) Yet Zillah has enough heterosexual 
prowess for Ann to call him “the best lover 
I've ever had” (p.219 — but see the reser- 
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vations above), and is strong enough to 
reconstitute himself after being smashed in 
the face with a baseball bat by Steve (p.179 — 
the vampire attack, of which this is part, is a 
first-rate piece of action writing). 

Drawing Blood isa very different novel. If 
Lost Souls leaves the real world in its first 
pages, Drawing Blood keeps us there for as 
long as possible. It follows a classic horror 
pattern: a real world (and the characters 
within it) are established, then something 
strange happens, then something else, until 
the strangeness takes over completely. As a 
result, such novels read as mainstream for 
much of their length. 

Drawing Blood is no exception. At the out- 
set it is ‘horror’ only due to its darkness of 
tone. Like Lost Souls, it has a prologue set 
many years before the main action (twenty 
years in this case, in 1972), in which under- 
ground cartoonist Robert McGee murders 
his wife and youngest son before killing him- 
self, sparing five-year-old Trevor. Twenty 
years later, Trevor returns to Missing Mile. 
Also in Missing Mile is Zach Bosch, a com- 
puter hacker on the run from justice. Zach 
and Trevor, neither of whom have loved 
before, meet and there is a powerful erotic 
attraction between them. The strangenesses 
that take the reader out of the everyday world 
start happening some way in: a light that 
works in a long-abandoned house is one of 
the first signs, before Zach hallucinates 
blood and semen pouring out of washbasin 
taps and the novel’s supernatural premise 
becomes apparent. 

Primarily Drawing Blood is a love story, 
between Zach and Trevor. This is at the 
centre of the novel and Brite deals with it 
explicitly. It is consummated in a long scene 
(Chapter 13) of mutual fellatio that is by far 
the most graphic sexual scene in any of 
Brite’s work. Incidentally, fellatio seems to 
be the sexual activity of choice amongst 
Brite’s gay characters. Trevor and Zach have 
anal sex only once, which serves — deliber- 
ately? — as the prelude to the novel’s most 
phantasmagoric slide into fantasy (p.293 et 
seq.). As befits Brite’s occasionally romanti- 
cised view (homophobia is conspicuous by its 
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absence), AIDS plays no part in either novel: 
it causes no problems for the blood-drinkers 
in Lost Souls(although the cancer of Wallace, 
Jessy’s father, taints his blood enough to 
make Christian ill on pp.90-91) and Zach, we 
are told, never uses a condom unless asked to 
(Drawing Blood p.\10). 

Heterosexual relationships play little part 
in Drawing Blood: of the other characters, 
Kinsey Hummingbird, the owner of The 
Sacred Yew (also a minor character in Lost 
Souls) is apparently asexual. Another charac- 
ter common to both novels, Terry, has a girl- 
friend. Victoria, but he is a minor character 
and she very much a cipher. (Two of Brite’s 
short stories centre on heterosexual relation- 
ships, The Elder and The Ash of Memory, the 
Dust of Desire: significantly, they both in- 
volve childbearing.) The only female charac- 
ter of any substance in either novel is Eddy 
Sung, but her relationship with Zach is 
platonic and, apart from her introduction 
detailing her striptease act (pp.70-72), her 
characterisation is androgynous (note the 
name). 

I mentioned above a tendency to trendier- 
than-thou name-dropping in Lost Souls. This 
is taken a lot further in Drawing Blood to the 
extent of straining credulity. (Virtually all 
the characters share the same tastes in music. 
It’s feasible that Kinsey Hummingbird reads 
underground comics but not that an under- 
ground cartoonist is recognisable on sight, as 
on p.10.) It’s as if Brite took a pile of current 
countercultural interests (which, to be fair, 
she may well share) and endowed her charac- 
ters with them. This tendency reaches its 
nadir on pp.243-44 when Steve Bissette, the 
(real-life) editor of the underground comics 
anthology Taboo rings Trevor up. It’s cer- 
tainly true that the forces of law and order 
are characterised much less convincingly 
than those of the counterculture, to an extent 
that borders on the pandering (more cul- 
turally online than thou?). The novel is 
replete with drugs references (mostly mari- 
juana): even coffee is described in such 
terms, which may ring true in caffeine- 
sensitive America but in Nescafe-drinking 
Britain issometimes unintentionally funny. 
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Finally, Brite’s short stories. Asif the case 
with many writers, they show Brite’s gifts at 
their sharpest: note the opening character- 
and scene-setting of A Georgia Story, rightly 
singled out by Dan Simmons in his intro- 
duction. They also show greater stylistic 
variety than the novels: note the two-part 
structure of Georgia Story and the contra- 
puntal narratives of Angels, the fragmented 
narrative of Optional Music for Voice and 
Piano, the (mostly) present tense of Foot- 
prints in the Water. Of the twelve stories, six 
and a half are in the first person (the half is 
Angels, which alternates between first and 
third person), all from a male character's 
viewpoint. Crossgender first-person narra- 
tive is something that makes one take notice 
when practiced by male authors (it is becom- 
ing increasingly common in mainstream 
fiction: to name but one example, William 
Boyd’s Brazzaville Beach) but seems to pass 
unnoticed when female writers use it. Per- 
haps there are social reasons behind it: it’s 
okay for girls to appropriate boys’ things, but 
not vice versa — in literary terms, a male 
writer is straying into uncharted territory 
when he writes in the first person as a 
woman. (I have to declare an interest here: I 
am a male writer who has used such a tech- 
nique in published stories.) In Brite’s case, 
her narrators tend to be similar: counter- 
cultural types, often involved in the making 
of rock music. She is considerably better at 
drawing male characters than female charac- 
ters, with a particular predilection for alien- 
ated, often homosexual, teenage boys. She is 
—and it should be stressed, at not yet thirty 
and with only two novels and one collection 
—a writer of considerable gifts and a fluent 
writing style but as yet a limited range. One 
can only look forward to the novels of her 
thirties: as yet a lot of promise, not yet wholly 
fulfilled. 
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The noughts roll into place. 

Shadows lengthen toward the millennium. 
There is thunder in the clocks 

and medieval faces 

appear on modern appliances 

asa patch of rust or moisture stain. 

The numbers are positioned for another start 
and reports from a mesa in New Mexico 
say another world has come 

collecting information from the open space. 
Hurricanes intensify. 

Floods take back the Earth for water 

and drought for fire. 

As we prepare for the unveiling 

of another age, the two 

shines like a guillotine at century’s end; 
two for the second coming, 

two for the hemispheres — one for the rich, 
one for the poor — and two 

for the sides we take. 

Doubting the times, we don’t give up 

our superstitions. The thousand years began 
witha mystic’s remedies: 

place the body of a sparrowhawk 

without head or innards 

Tie: rela Con yey} 

and mix its drippings with camphor and calandria 
to make a paste for rubbing. 

Wait half the lifetime of a sequoia. 

Split atoms of uranium 

by sending a neutron into the nucleus, 
which breaks into fission fragments 

and releases heat. 

The believers have taken to bunkers 

and compounds, to wait 

for grains of sand to fall 

like boulders in the hourglass. 


@ David Chorlton is from Phoenix, Arizona. Amongst his very impressive body of work is the 
collection Forget The Country You Came From, which is published in the USA by Singular Speech 
Press. David also appeared in TTA 2 with the popular The Birth of Hieronymous Bosch. 
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Postcards 


Neil Williamson 


the buildings, tall smears of sienna and 

ochre and cream press close around you; 
the air and the water are depthless, still as 
anticipation; the people are loud sparks of 
life, gold and bronze and passionate olive 
green, living embers of the sun that burn 
throughout the night. The main streets are 
rivers of bright noise; shining shop fronts 
ensnaring tourists herded along their lengths 
by brash scooter cowboys. 

But underneath this reflective skin, a dar- 
ker, mysterious heart. The real city, hidden 
piazzas and colonnaded courtyards, half in 

‘angled shade, where passage of time fades 
with the sounds of the mainstream. 

I can understand why Rose loved this 
place so much. I can understand the happi- 
ness in her face and in her voice in the 
postcards she sent me with her letters. I am 
not at all sure I understand my own reasons 
for coming here. 


I n this city the sun draws the palette. Here 


his was her room. Room 232, Albergo 

Rapallo. I pause outside for uncertain 
seconds before sliding the key easily into the 
lock and letting the door swing open. I enter 
slowly, not breathing, as if expecting to de- 
tect some remnant of her presence. But no, 
the room is clean and still, permeated with a 
staleness that comes with disuse. It is exactly 
as I expected (remembered), maybe a little 
smaller: video always has a tendency to make 
things seem larger. It is all here. The single 
bed, narrow, white sheets stretched tight; 
basic wooden furniture dark against the 
faded floral walls; a single mirror filmed 
with dust catches the late evening light from 
the window opposite. A door to one side leads 
toa tiny bathroom, predictably white. 
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Iclose the shutters and pull the viewer out 
of its case, sliding the first disc out of its box 
(a date, ///6, in Rose’s scrawl across the label) 
and into the viewer. I hold it up to my eyes 
and proceed to relive my first impressions of 
this city. 

The scene is this same room, a different 
time of day, two months ago. The shutters are 
wide open and the room seems a whole lot 
brighter. The camera pans slowly, a little 
jerkily, around in a circle from the window; 
taking in the bed (holding her as yet un- 
packed suitcases), the bathroom, the door, 
the mirror and finally the window again 
which it approaches to obtain a view of the 
empty side street below. The soundtrack 
consists of distant street noises overlaid by 
Rose’s breathing until she remembers to 
speak. 

Well, here Iam. I just got in twenty minutes 
ago. This is my room. It ain’t much, but as it’s 
going to be my home for the next three months I 
guess I'd better get used to it. At least it’s within 
walking distance of the Galleria. Good job I 
asked fora room witha view, huh? 

The camera draws back into the room, the 
picture blurring for a second as the auto- 
focus adjusts to the difference in light levels. 
One more sweep around the room finishing 
up straight on to the mirror so that she is 
focusing on her own image. Keeping the 
camera pointed at the mirror she takes it 
away from her eye so that I can see her whole 
face. Givena grainy quality by the dust on the 
mirror it is pale and drawn from the flight 
and the hassle of the Italian traffic between 
the airport and the hotel. Her pallor only 
serves to underline the darkness of her eyes 
and of the dense spill of tight curls that 
frames her face. A half embarrassed smile 
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curls her lip as she seems to be searching for 
something to say. 

Guess that’s about all for now. I'd better tell 
you again how much I'll miss you just to set 
your mind at... 

A knock at the door draws her gaze for a 
second. When she returns her attention to the 
mirror her brow is knitted in puzzlement. 
Arching her eyebrows, a facial shrug, and 
smiling wryly, she finishes off. 

[ll bet that’s room service wanting to know 
where I want the jacuzzi put in. Better love you 
and leave you, eh? Take care Mickey. Ciao 
bambino. 

She blows a kiss, affecting a caricature 
Latin pout and takes her finger from the 
trigger of the camera. The viewer fills with 
static. 

Of the discs she sent me from this city, this 
is the one to which I return most often, 
pausing and slow searching her dust filmed 
image countless times. For what? I don’t 
know. Perhaps it is because this is the only 
one of the discs in which Rose is actually 
seen, and so these pictures are the very last I 
have of her. Perhaps it is because this was the 
last time I could be sure of her sincerity when 
she said she loved me. Perhaps it is because, 
for both of these reasons, this is the one of 
her postcards that hurts me most to experi- 
ence again and again. Replacing the viewer 
in its case, I go to bed. When sleep comes I 
dream in freeze frame. 


I take the viewer out with me early before it 
gets too warm for tramping around the 
streets. The second disc is a haphazard tour- 
ist’s guide to the city, comprising little more 
than a series of location shots of landmarks. 
For want of a better guide I am content to 
follow in Rose’s footsteps. 

I spend the morning treading the same 
vias, taking in the views from the same 
pontes, sweating for a Perrier and succumb- 
ing at the same corner café-bars. Rose’s dia- 
logue tends to centre on how much she is 
looking forward to working at the Galleria. 
They had given her a couple of days to settle 
in before she was expected to actually turn 
up for work. Her boss was to be some Dutch- 
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man named van Bosen but she hadn’t met 
him yet. 

From the top of one of the taller square 
towers off Via Ghibellina which offers ‘an 
unparalleled vista’ across the city (for only 
4,000 lira), the camera zooms in on a some- 
what convoluted arrangement of red roof- 
tops away from the main streets, quite far in 
the distance. Look at that. It’s so unusual. 
Must be some kind of church, I think. 1 have 
never been able to discern the object of her 
amazement from the pictures, but actually 
standing here I think I can just perceive a 
spire in that area. It is hard to make out due to 
a localised shimmering effect which I can 
only attribute to a trick of the heat and the 
distance. I had assumed that Rose never 
found it because it did not appear in any of 
the other postcards; or at least if she did, she 
did not have her camera with her. The disc 
ends with a view of the river from the middle 
of the elaborate Ponte Alle Grazia. Some- 
thing about the steady, unrelenting flow of 
the waters unsettles me. It carries a dis- 
turbing inevitability. 


y twothe sun is high and has bludgeoned 

many of the tourists into following the 
citizens indoors. Usually I find myself 
unaffected by the thick heat — in fact Iam 
enjoying the sudden quiet of the streets. 
However, despite my sunglasses, I can feel a 
headache building from the brightness of 
the sunlight which has taken on a quality of 
diamantine hardness as the day has pro- 
gressed. I stop at a café and order a coffee, 
sitting well back in the shade of the faded 
canopy. There are only one or two other 
customers but still my order seems to be 
taking an age to arrive. I use the time to swap 
the disc in the viewer for the third one in the 
sequence and begin watching it. 

This one is taken over dinner following 
Rose’s first day at work at the Galleria. It isa 
noisy affair and in it, her voicea littleslurred, 
she introduces me to her new colleagues, a 
confusing jumble of names and faces, all 
laughing. A scene sparking with bonhomie, 
and although I cannot see Rose, I can easily 
pick out her laugh, hear how much she is 
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sharing in the enjoyment of the evening. I 
remember when I first received this disc I felt 
asmall amount of jealousy on seeing that she 
could be enjoying herself so much with these 
strangers. Without me. How long had it been 
since she laughed like that in my company? 
At the time I dismissed the feeling but on 
each viewing since I have felt that hollow pit 
in my stomach more and moreacutely. 

This is Gianfranco. This is Roberto, he’s in 
antiquities. This is Cecilia and Iria. And here’s 
my boss, Tomas van Bosen. 

I don’t acknowledge the waiter when my 
coffee finally arrives; my attention is fixed 
now on the viewer. I sip slowly as I become 
engrossed again in this, my favourite game: 
trawling each visage, wondering if this is the 
one or that is the one and not knowing for 
sure that it has happened at all. All I have isa 
feeling born of too many late-night phone 
calls to her hotel that went unanswered, of 
some subtle change in her demeanour when 
we did talk — not in the things she said so 
much as in the things she did not. She stayed 
in that hotel for no longer than six weeks, and 
neither they nor the Galleria are able (or wil- 
ling) to tell me where she moved to. 

I strain to hear the soundtrack, trying to 
analyse the babel of conversation that per- 
haps I might pick up some spoken clue that I 
have missed every time before. It is impos- 
sible, though. Intelligible phrases bob to the 
surface of the conversation only rarely and 
since the language generally being spoken is 
Italian, the integral translator of the viewer 
is reduced to making guesses at context. 

One of the men, Gianfranco, suddenly 
reaches down to the floor and saying Hey, 
Salvatore, lifts asmallspindly dog up onto his 
lap. The camera focuses on its pointed face, 
all blunted yellow teeth and stringy hair. It is 
obviously old. Its eyes closed to slits, weeping 
at the corners; its nose dry and scabbed; its 
tongue a dripping slab of pink-grey flesh 
lolling out of the left side of its mouth. Gian- 
franco starts feeding it scraps from his plate 
which it sniffs at suspiciously and swallows 
feebly. 

In the background two children run in, at 
first unseen by the camera but clearly heard: 
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Salvatore, Salvatore! The general chatter sub- 
sides into a smattering of patronising com- 
ments and chuckles of the kind generally re- 
served for children. They approach the table, 
coming into view, a perfectly matched pair 
of sisters aged, I would guess, about nine and 
six. Straight dark hair, big chocolate eyes, 
smooth round faces set in identically serious 
expressions. Dresses of thin green cotton 
hang loosely from their shoulders. The elder 
walks up to Gianfranco’s chair and thrusts 
out her arms accusingly at him. His expres- 
sion seems to be confused between amuse- 
ment and consternation, as he places the dog 
in her arms. She clutches the animal to her 
body and then turns her face to the camera. 
Her gaze is directed straight into the lens and 
is sullen and petulant, and irrationally or not 
Icannot help but feel it as threatening, carry- 
ing a degree of malevolence. Quietly but 
clearly I hear Rose’s voice, almost apologetic, 
Oh, 'msorry.The disc ends. 

I dig out some coins to pay for the coffee 
and splash them into the saucer provided. The 
waiter comes as I stand up to go and, lifting 
the saucer, stares at the pattern of currency 
like a haruspex. I wonder what omens he sees 
there. He scoops the coins fluidly into his 
pouch, bestowing on mea look which I cannot 
decipher but which feels most like sympathy, 
before retreating inside. I follow the assured 
path of the river back to my hotel. 


| nee the rest of the day back in that room 
shuttered tight against the hard light, 
thinking about Rose and the fourth disc until 
evening. This one is a mystery, a confused 
montage of disconnected shots that make no 
sense. There is no label and no commentary 
as such, and there was no usual letter with it 
when it arrived, which was about a week 
after I last heard from her. Nothing to con- 
firm that she sent it all, in fact. Nevertheless, I 
know it was from her. I have only once 
viewed it all the way through. 

A change of light. The noise of conver- 
sation drifting up from the street below and 
then passing by. It is enough to break my 
lethargy and forces me to play that disc 
again. 
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I t is dark, quiet. I can hear echoes of foot- 
steps as if in a tunnel. The view emerges 
into a wide courtyard, lit only intermittently 
by the stars in the heavily clouded sky above. 
A hulking building dominates the courtyard 
but it cannot be made out in detail. Ican hear 
the crunch of gravel beneath feet. There is 
movement in the shadows ahead and the 
view approaches the building. 

A wall of tiles. Smooth and shiny, the de- 
signs on them are hard to make out at first, 
but a break in the clouds shows them to be 
bright and colourful although crudely ren- 
dered; and, it seems, all different. A voice, low 
and indistinct, causes the view to turn sharp- 
ly and look along the wall. A figure in shad- 
ow beckons and the words Come, come. This 
way can be heard clearly spoken in English 
but thick with accent. Somewhere, a dog be- 
gins to bark. 

An arched doorway, plain and unemboss- 
ed. A large wooden door which in this light 
has a greenish tint and a sheen of slickness, 
stands ajar. A hand reaches forward and 
pushes it open. The view enters slowly. 

Darkness. Somewhere behind something 
is said of which the only word that can be 
heard is Pazzi. The translator provides an 
interpretation: PAZZI = MAD, INSANE 
(M/F. PL.) 

The interior is almost entirely dark. The 
floor is flagstoned but that is all that can be 
seen. There is a very dim light which has no 
apparent point of origin. The view appears to 
be moving in a straight line but there is no 
indication of passage of time other than the 
movement over the cracks in the stone floor. 
There is no sound whatsoever. Eventually, a 
dark and heavy curtain. Pause. It is drawn 
quickly aside. 

Flash. After straining to make out detail in 
the previous darkness, the sudden brightness 
makes me blink painfully. It lasts only an 
instant and my eyes have difficulty adjusting 
to the picture again. At first it seems that the 
scene is the same, but as my eyes begin to 
make out the details once more I realise we 
are now ina darkened room. Two figures lie 
in a bed, one is asleep. His companion lies 
still, watching him, her cheeks glistening. 
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The scene is only on the screen for a few 
seconds and Iam unable to recognise them. 

Flash. Walking up an aisle between the 
seats on an aeroplane. The plane is large and 
half of the seats are empty. The view moves 
up the aisle looking at the backs of the pas- 
sengers’ heads, alternating smoothly from 
side to side as if looking for someone in 
particular. There. Eight or nine rows ahead, 
on the left by the window. The top of a 
woman’s head, curls of dark hair, staring out 
of the window which is streaked with rain. 
As the view approaches, the head starts to 
turn. 

Flash. A piece of dusty, rubble-strewn 
waste ground. The view starts close up on a 
stringy piece of rotting meat lying on the 
ground and then draws out. Two skinny dogs, 
horribly thin, approach from different direc- 
tions and sniff around the piece of carcass, 
pawing it and eyeing each other with sus- 
picion. Suddenly they erupt into a fit of 
snarling and fighting, dragging the meat 
around, pulling it to bits. 

Flash. A deeply shadowed tropical forest 
glade, an explosion of green. As the view 
moves through it, branches, lianas and broad 
leaves are pushed out of the way. The view 
tilts upwards into the high canopy of the 
trees and there only feet away on a broad 
branch, a bird to which I cannot put a name, 
but of such exquisite beauty that it makes me 
gasp. Its long elegant feathers, all colours, 
trail from the branch and the glorious comb 
on its head shimmers and waves as it cocks its 
head inquisitively in my direction. Without 
warning, as if in reaction to some noise, it is 
gone in a rainbow cloud of feathers, leaving 
only the gently waving branch. 

Flash. A fountain in a meticulously tended 
garden. The centrepiece of the fountain is 
vague but appears to be serpentinein form. A 
fine mist hangs in the air. The view turns 
away from the fountain and approaches the 
arbour. Trees and trailing plants grow thick- 
ly providing almost complete shade although 
a few stray beams of sunlight do manage to 
get through to illuminate a life-sized statue 
of a boy. Getting closer it turns out to be 
beautifully rendered in white marble, its 
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head to one side, arms outstretched in a 
gesture that conveys both release and wel- 
coming in equal parts. The gently curved 
face emphasises this with an expression 
which could be profound sadness or sublime 
happiness. The eyes cry hard mossy tears. 

Flash. Grey gravel at the base of the tiled 
wall, a different section of the exterior. The 
view focuses on one tile in particular. It looks 
like a bird. The soundtrack has suddenly 
returned. I can hear a bell tolling loudly and 
continuously nearby, and beneath it the 
sound of a woman sobbing. 

Static. 


S unset is a transition of hot fluidity bath- 
ing the city in a slow wave of deepening 
light; a laval wash changing the cadence of 
life. I stand on the Ponte Santa Trinita feel- 
ing as much as watching the flow of the 
carmine tinted waters beneath my feet, as 
relentless and single-purposed as blood. 
Carrying over the water, sounds of conver- 
sation, laughter, music weave through the 
still warm air, heralding the awakening of 
the city’s nightlife. Street lights are flicker- 
ing on as a group approach the bridge from 
the shadowed streets to my left. There are six 
or seven of them, loud and garrulous. The 
city is a bright theatre for those who know 
how to use it but I can only stand in the 
shadows and observe. Soon others pass me in 
small groups, twos and threes, becoming a 
flow, a river, kinetic and purposeful. I find I 
am caught between these two streams, the 
calm at the centre of the turbulence. Be- 
tween the inevitable progress of the waters 
and the force of life of the people of the city, I 
am becalmed. I cannot remember my pur- 
pose. 

I came here charged with determination 
following Rose’s last letter, the one in which 
she drew a red line under our stuttering 
relationship. My imagination dwelled on 
moments, words, expressions, inflamed them 
with suspicion. I arrived here, when it was too 
late, knowing that she would change her mind 
when shesaw me face to face. 

Ihave become a master of the art of self- 
delusion. 
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Bestilled here I see some of the truth 
reflected around me in the faces and the 
wetly lapping waves, but still I continue to 
hope. Since my arrival I have been putting 
off the inevitable, going to the Galleria, torn 
between the need to see her and the dread of 
seeing her with someone else. Still unre- 
solved, I let the flow of life sweep me into the 
lights of the city. 


I approach the large doors of the Galleria 
with a half-felt relief that it has closed to 
the public for the evening. I should have rea- 
lised it would be. There are one or two lighted 
windows, however, high in the marbled fac- 
ade. Perhaps people working late. Maybe one 
of them is Rose. I force myself up the steps 
and find the heavy doors unlocked. Inside, a 
mosaic floor leads away down an echoing 
hallway, plaster walls studded with dark 
wooden doors. At the end a staircase rises 
into shadow. To my left a neat little man 
regards me from behind a desk. 

“Hello.” His accent is soupy but his into- 
nation is clear. It is not a question, not ‘Can I 
help you?’ or ‘What are you doing here?’, just 
a casual greeting. He peers at me with need- 
le-sharp eyes, light from his desk lamp glint- 
ing off the half lenses of his steel-rimmed 
glasses and the silver buttons of his precise 
grey uniform. His expression is inscrutable 
amid the leathery mapwork of his face. 

“Tam looking for Rose Christie,” I begin, a 
little unsettled. “She works here.” He con- 
tinues to look at me, not speaking, so that I 
begin to wonder whether he has understood 
despite his initial greeting. As I open my 
mouth to repeat myself, he finally speaks. 

“Si, Rosa.” His voice has a swimming, 
hypnotic effect to it so that I have to con- 
centrate hard on what he is saying to make 
the words register in my mind. “Not here. 
What you seek, not here. La Cappella dei 
Pazzi.” He gets up out of his seat and leads 
the way towards the exit. “Come. With me, 
come.” I am transfixed with astonishment 
both at his reaction to my request and at his 
use of the word ‘pazzi’ in connection with 
Rose. At the doors he turns. His face shows a 
measure of concern. 
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“Come, now. Please.” Entranced, I follow 
him out into the street. At first I have to run 
to catch up with him, as he bustles quickly 
around a corner. I am still amazed at him. Is 
he going to take me to Rose rather than give 
directions to a foreigner with no knowledge 
of the labyrinthine innards of the city? 
Struggling to keep up with him I try to find 
out more but his only reply is to urge me ever 
onwards. Wescuttle along streets and narrow 
alleys which suddenly open out into broad 
piazzas, up and down short winding flights 
of steps. As we penetrate deeper into the 
heart of the city, the sounds of living are 
pushed into the background until we are left 
with only the clacking of our own feet on the 
stony ground. 

Turning sharply to the left we enter an 
arched tunnel mouth, almost completely 
dark, and I can barely make out the grey 
figure of the porter ahead of me. We pass 
through in what seems like minutes, but as 
we emerge into the gravelled courtyard 
beyond I am amazed to see that though we 
had entered the tunnel maybe an hour after 
sunset, the sun is already high in the sky, 
causing the tiles on the walls of the church 
building directly ahead to shimmer like 
molten glass. La Cappella dei Pazzi. 

At the porter’s beckoning I approach. Up 
close the tiles are dazzling, beautiful and 
garish; simplistic, each conveying its own 
definitive message; and in concert an overall 
feeling of vital translucency. Looking at 
individual designs I can see dogs, cats, 
buildings, stick men, women and children, 
families, houses, crosses, stars, flowers and 
trees, the moon in a hundred phases, the sun 
also, eclipses and novae. The colours are bold 
and primary. The variations are limitless and 
the tiles cover the entire exterior of the 
chapel, even the roof and spire. There are no 
windows. Reaching out my hand I find that 
the tiles are warm to the touch. 

“Micheli. Hurry, please.” The porter is 
beckoning again, this time towards the door- 
way of the chapel. The plain arch frames a 
wooden door, shiny with green paint, which 
stands ajar. He motions for me to enter. “Now 
you will see.” As I penetrate the cool dark 
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and the door swings behind me I wonder: 
Micheli? How did he know my name? 


he flagstones stretch out in front of me, 

flat and hard beneath my feet. The 
temperature is much lower than outside and I 
fail to suppress a shiver as I walk forward. 
There is no sound, neither of my breathing 
nor of my footfalls, as I progress down what I 
assume to be an aisle although I cannot see 
anything to thesides. continue walking, and 
time passes. 

Eventually, the curtain I have been ex- 
pecting comes into view ahead and I stop 
before it. It is of a thick velvety material the 
colour of old wine. I grasp the edge, feeling 
the ancient cloth luxuriant in my fingers,and 
pull itaside. 

Flash. A wide lawn stretches in front of a 
large house, paving winds from the door of 
the house down pasta stately pond. The lawn 
is surrounded by beautiful borders of care- 
fully nurtured bedding plants and shrubs, a 
number of small fruit trees provide shade. A 
man comes out of the house and surveys the 
scene, happy, obviously pleased with his 
garden. As he walks down the path every- 
thing behind him withers and decays, weeds 
run rampant over the lawn, the fruit falls 
rotten to the ground before the trees them- 
selves crack and topple. The man walks on 
oblivious. The weeds have choked the lawn 
completely and large patches of brown earth 
appear, the pond grows still and stagnates, a 
miasmal scum spreading over the surface. 
Only when the man reaches the end of the 
path does he turn. 

Flash. A coal fire blazes in a grate. An old 
ornate fireplace surrounds it, the mantel 
littered with ornaments and objects: a glass 
carriage clock, a set of tiny nested Russian 
dolls, a pile of bills anda brass letter opener, a 
crystal vase holding a few ageing daffodils, 
and a scattered pile of polaroid photographs. 
In each of the shots a man is positioned as if 
with another person who has vanished from 
the frame. As if in slow motion the pictures 
topple from the mantel and float onto the 
fire. They buckle and blister before being 
consumed. 
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Flash. A brass birdcage on a high stand, 
covered by a torn cloth, thin with age. A 
group of men stand beneath it craning their 
necks to see inside. Through the rents in the 
cloth tantalising glimpses are had of bright 
plumage, and a crested silhouette is discern- 
ible. A breath of wind tugs the cloth away to 
reveal the exotic bird which I recognise from 
Rose’s fourth disc. The cage door is opened 
and the bird flies gracefully out of the win- 
dow. 

Flash. There is a flat rock at the place 
where two wide rivers meet and then diverge 
again. One of the rivers is slow but forceful, 
its waters dark and calming. The other is a 
bright torrent, teeming with fish, dragon- 
flies swooping gracefully through clouds of 
midges. Birds wade in its less turbulent 
shallows amid a swathe of reeds and river 
flowers. An otter drags itself onto the flat 
rock. It has been swimming for a while along 
the edge of the slow river and is weary. It 
must decide whether to brave the tiring, busy 
waters to its left or to return to the calm and 
gentle repose of the river to the right. Under- 
standing, I will its choice, and it dives under, 
flicking its tail as it goes. A few drops of 
sparkling liquid hang like crystals in the air. 

Flash. Lying on the ground I can feel 
gravel pressing into my face. I raise my head 
slowly to face the wall of tiles. The glare 
hurts my eyes until I get used to it and here I 
see them. Two tiles. One depicts an exquisite 
bird in flight. The other, a stylised otter, a 
smudge of brown with black dots for eyes, 
swimming ina scintillating azure stream. 


Meo can be a small thing, a cobweb 
veil obscuring what we know to be 
right. In the Capella dei Pazzi we were 
allowed for a time to lift the veil. To see 
clearly. When Rose moved here I cursed the 
distance, but the distance was there long 
before she set foot on Italian soil. I remaina 
master of the art of self-delusion but at least, 
deep down, I know Iam doingit. 


© Neil Williamson is a member of the Glasgow 


SF Writers Circle and helped produce their 
Shipbuilding collection for Intersection. 
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Apiary 


Catherine Dean 


illiamstown has been infected by 
wasps secreted in green mesh 
garbage cans, burrowing through 


wire screens and the eaves of suburban 
houses, since I was a little girl. I used to 
imagine biting through the carbon paper 
layers of compressed ash, like millefeuilles, 
swallowing the wasps whole, nectar stopping 
up the perforations all the way down the 
esophagus and into the gut. Every year the 
paper warns townspeople to dress in dark 
clothes and put away their perfume and sweet 
soap. When they buzz you, everyone tells you 
to freeze, to stay calm, but like dogs, they 
sense fear. When they feel your fear, they'll 
sting you over and over in the same place. 

I remember examining the nap of the 
glistening white granite with my fingers, as I 
sat atop the stone fence under the branches of 
our willow tree, at eight years of age, with Ed 
Greer, while boys unknown to me fought 
wars on our front lawn. I told Ed that I was 
allergic to wasp and bee stings. That I would 
die if stung. Ed was impressed. Wishful child- 
hood lies. They usually involved death and 
sickness. I remember him stroking my skin, 
applying an invisible poultice; my foot com- 
ing down hard on his finger for no particular 
reason. I don’t know where my sister Corinne 
was, whether she’d instigated that little war, 
whether she’d come in crying about the fight- 
ing and bombs which seemed more real to me 
than the bombshelter scares as school. 

We never liked the city of Williamstown: 
the faded Shriners’ parades, the overly ambi- 
tious little theatre; the same might be said of 
the town newspaper and television station. 
My father had a falling out with his best 
friend who'd brought us there, and his job 
involved only paperwork and none of the 
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landscaping and gardening he loved. We were 
brought up wanting to get out of there and my 
father still laments the fact he didn’t take a job 
offer in Saratoga Springs. If my sister had 
never met Scott, nothing would have kept us 
there. 

We both dated Scott. Corinne first, al- 
though I actually met him years before. We 
met at the home of Miss Tilda O’Shea. Scott 
used to put an inordinate amount of stress on 
the ‘O’ in O’Shea, to be funny, and Miss Tilda 
O’Shea never tired of correcting him, the way 
parents never tire of correcting their child- 
ren’s posture or their twitches and ticks. Scott 
studied clarinet on Tuesdays just before I stu- 
died piano. After he changed his lesson time, 
we still talked at recitals about our passionate 
hatred of steel guitar and accordion. He 
referred to Adelphi Gumbel who had the 
dubious distinction of studying accordion for 
thirteen years, as the Lady of Spain. 

After that I saw him in church sometimes, 
at 1lam Mass, with his two older brothers who 
looked like older versions of him, and I'd 
wonder at how alike the members of a family 
could be. None of them looked like his 
mother, with her short red hair and freckled 
flesh. I'd never met the father. Mrs McGov- 
ern’s weight fluctuated enough that some 
weeks you weren’t sure if it was the same 
woman with her family or a sister or cousin 
who looked similar. Once, I pushed my way 
over to where his family stood outside the 
church, hoping to continue an unfinished 
discussion from Miss O’Shea’s parlour but 
froze up when they noticed me. I excused 
myself, feigning mistaken identity. 

Ten years later when he was dating Corinne 
I told him how we’d met and how Id always 
wanted to talk to him. “I wish you had,” he 
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said, and I could see the hard lines forming 
around Corinne’s mouth as she tried to stay 
neutral for Scott. Coco lost it anyway, surpri- 
sing Scott with her poetic talent for swearing. 
That’s what was so great about my sister, she 
could only keep the act up for so long. The 
difference between the self she wished to 
project and her real self was treacherous. If 
that gap hadn’t been so hard to she wouldn’t 
have had to deal with the pressure of keeping 
up with her persona. Although she frequently 
tried on the image of soft-voiced femme fat- 
ale, she’d never had a prayer of sustaining it. 
In a fit of anger, Coco would say anything, 
utilising truth with surgical asperity. Anger 
filled Corinne with such magnificent clarity 
of vision that she couldn’t give it up, so she 
sacrificed everything to it. It was during one 
of these fits of Corinne’s that I pulled a ‘Cor- 
inne’, and told her that she’d see all her re- 
lationships destroyed by her rotten jealousy. 
It was true, certainly in the case of Scott and 
Corinne, but I often wished I'd never usurped 
Corinne’s particular method of abuse. Our 
relationship never really recovered from it. 

Half of the appeal of pursuing Scott came 
from the fact that he was my sister’s. When 
Corinne gave up, Scott’s smarminess became 
more obvious; the way he repeated what you’d 
just said, to show he’d been listening; the way 
he used synonyms endlessly in conversation. 
Scott takes such in describing me walking 
Groucho Marx-like through the family room 
in a lilac bikini, without remembering me 
from Miss Tilda O’Shea, while remembering 
Adelphi Gumbel, Lady of Spain. 

Usually it was Corinne who stole boyfri- 
ends, who told the boys that I stuffed my bra 
and blew my nose on my tunic. In my whole 
relationship with my sister, I can’t figure out 
what motivated her small acts of cruelty. She 
had thisspiny outer shell, like the horse chest- 
nuts we used to collect on the way to school. 
All Tever craved wasa bit of comfort. 

Scott used to say guilt was the cornerstone 
of western culture. Party talk. How Scott 
thrived on it.I don’t think he ever talked real- 
ly, outside of parties. Being a model/actor, he 
always needed an audience. I maintained that 
the guiding force in western culture is the 
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pursuit of comfort, homesteading, the nesting 
instinct. I remember being eleven years old, in 
the throes of puberty, as if it were yesterday, 
when I could no longer be comfortable lying 
on my side on the sofa, sitting down to watch 
television, lying on the carpet beside my 
mother on my stomach pretending to read the 
front pages and world news but only reading 
Ann Landers, my breasts tingling with the 
force of new feeling, my stomach aching, as I 
flailed around trying to get comfortable, and 
I would pray that this would not be a perma- 
nent thing. 

My life with Scott was never defined by my 
search for comfort. Rather by excitement. He 
shook things up. That he was not monoga- 
mous was seen by me asa challenge irrespec- 
tive of the long goodbye with my sister. We 
were both flattered by him, by his “Breck Girl’ 
good looks. 

Corinne’s not in the wedding pictures. She 
kept her promise not to come just as our 
father had promised his father he’d not come 
to his funeral and kept it. What’s with this 
family and their sustained ability to hurt? My 
father had hurt himself more than anyone 
else; the old man was dead and gone, having 
burned all his bridges before his leaving. 
Corinne told our parents she’d be in Europe 
for the wedding and then hastily planned a 
European trip, taking solace in the fact that 
she’d planned her own exit, that she had big 
plansand places to go. 

Standing outside the church in my ’20s 
style straw hat with the satin ribbon and tea 
length dress with a bouquet of posies and 
asters, my mouth aching from smiling, a wasp 
stung me in the ankle and mother drenched it 
in perfume to disinfect it, which of course 
attracted more of them to the picture session. 
“Smile!” my mother said, teeth clenched. “The 
photographer is trying to take pictures.” 

A portentous liar is a little like a sick hypo- 
chondriac. My honeymoon was spent in in- 
tensive care. For two days I was delirious; I 
only remember them now as fitful dreams of 
Corinne dying in a large dirty city, of me 
arguing with a graveyard angel with empty 
eyes to bring her back. The cat litter genie 
came back, the one who stole dreams. He 
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hadn’t frightened me since I was ten, when I 
dreamed my last recurring nightmare of 
shielding Corinne from him, as he shed cat 
litter through his pores. 

Iawoke to such searing pain that I vomited. 
Scott stripped off my soiled clothes, and 
cleaned my face. 

“Tm so sorry,” he said, holding my hand. 
“Tm here, and I’m going to look after you.” 

“Can you?” He stared at me silently. 
“Corinne’s called, hasn’t she?” I said, crying, 
“J just knew she would.” He shook his head, 
his face unnaturally grave. Almost as quickly 
as I’d been revived, I was sedated, fearful that 
I'd never wake up. I thought I'd woken up an 
hour later, but I had in fact missed a day. A 
painkiller feed had been hooked up to my 
arm, and still the pain surged in waves up and 
down my back —inand out of my legs. 

I was diagnosed with chronic pain and told 
that I'd be put ona waiting list to see a neuro- 
logist and then a physiotherapist. I had had a 
stroke, ictus, the physiotherapist said, adding 
an extra syllable to it — icketus — the way they 
do to ‘athlete’. She reminded me of a gym 
teacher, with her clean demeanour and astrin- 
gent complexion. Smiling, she explained that 
the pain had been brought on by anaphylactic 
shock from wasp stings. I was told there was a 
possibility that this would be a temporary 
condition, but not to get my hopes up. The 
physio left a leaflet on strategies for handling 
pain. For days I didn’t look at it, didn’t eat, 
didn’t speak with Scott. I wanted to dream of 
my sister, but sleep came down like a lead 
sheet and I woke up exhausted, my body 
smarting and burning. 

Inthe hospital, they teach you to parse pain, 
to isolate the subject, the predicate, the object, 
the modifiers. When you feel the rhythm of 
your pain, you calculate the ictus, whether it 
be dactyl or anapest, and you prepare your- 
self for the worst. You learn to be thankful for 
the simple dull throb of the unaccented 
syllable, as you work up to the brutalising 
climax of the accented one. You wait for it, 
body tensed and straining with anticipation, 
until your consciousness fragments and splin- 
ters and you turn into the of habitual pain, 
once more. 
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The first month home, the only thing that 
took my mind off it was sex, but the first 
moments of foreplay were unbearable, and 
Scott has never been noted for his patience. 
Still, I savoured that silent black relief, the 
peace that lingered for half an hour after- 
wards. I'd cry when thinking I'd have to wait 
to feel that calm; I’d cry in anticipation of 
total abject relief; as I approached climax, I’d 
weep silently. When he got home late, I was 
hysterical. And grateful. Too grateful. I’d 
thank him for sharing himself with me. I'd 
apologise profusely for my sickness. 

To medicate myself was to lose acuity, dep- 
th of thought and vision, and still be victim to 
pain, still feel the one-one-two beat of pain. 
Do you remember the skipping songs of the 
schoolyard? Hot, cold, jolly peppers. I remem- 
ber the pain as a pepper waltz. I lost things, 
missed days, didn’t take messages, burnt my- 
self cooking and still cried on medicated days. 

Scott absented himself, to great effect, but 
he kept his promise. He never left me, and the 
subsequent estrangement and fulfilment left 
me brittle and used up. On a salvage expe- 
dition in the basement, I discovered Corinne’s 
beekeeping apparatus. I'd nearly forgotten 
her foray into apiculture. Corinne abandoned 
dreams faster than I could dream them. I am 
the keeper of my sister’s discarded oneiric 
universe, though I have only myself to blame. 

Wasps sting at the slightest provocation. 
Ecstatics to their anger—like Corinne. I must 
honour the potency of my pain, as bees must 
honour the potency of their sting. I observed 
their organised activity—learned to shed the 
hat and veil, the gloves of the beekeeper and 
let them explore, charting the precision of 
their drills. 

What keeps a man like Scott coming home 
every night? What makes him prowl our 
house in daylight? Seeking but never finding. 
What makes him lace our food with pesticide 
and poison our ventilation? Need? Loss? In 
the apiary the air is good, oxygen-heavy. 
Soporific, like country air. Patiently, we distil 
the nectar, the propolis of our dwelling. The 
air is filled with the even buzz of content.Our 
cells are warm and sustaining and we return 
to them, for comfort. Q 
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Miriam’s Garden 


Jessica Anderson 


pursed his sun-cracked lips and drew 

heavily on his last crumpled Cleo- 
patra cigarette, trying to repel the hunger 
pangs gnawing at his belly. Dawn was a pale 
glow,swallowing the desert stars out over the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

“MuHammad, yaila, let’s go,” he called out 
toa thin, swarthy man leaning back against a 
rock about ten metres away, dozing. At 
MuHammad’s feet were two other soldiers, 
curled into fetal positions to retain body- 
heat in the freezing desert night. 

As he awoke with a start, MuHammad’s 
Kalashnikoy slid from his dusty lap and 
clattered to the ground. 

“Wake the others,” Magdi ordered as the 
man rose slowly to his feet. 

“Yes Sergeant. I’m sorry...I fell asleep, sir,” 
he mumbled, retrieving his weapon. 

As the corporal began rousing the two 
sleepers, Magdi looked out over the harsh 
landscape, and thought of Cairo, of his fami- 
ly house in the leafy suburb of Heliopolis. 
And he thought of Miriam ad-Dawwaq. 
What had he dreamed last night? 

With little water and no food, the march 
down from the hills would be arduous. 
Magdi’s map told him that there was an 
abandoned Israeli base at the foot of the next 
ridge, and he hoped they would find enough 
water there to take them on to the coastal 
road, where there were Bedouin encamp- 
mentsand regular Egyptian Army patrols. 

As he finished his cigarette, Magdi re- 
called Miriam’s olive skin, the dark lustre of 
her hair. Even after all these years, her loss 
stung worse than the thirst and hunger, 
worse than his aching muscles. As he dis- 
carded the cigarette stub, he noted the blood 


S itting on a boulder, Magdi Izz-el-Arab 
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on it from his raw lips. How did the poem 
begin? Yes. 

“Ya Habibi,” he sang under his breath, “O 
darling, my love is more eternal than the 
desert.’ That was it, that was how it began. 


‘Pp rofessor’, his men called him behind 
his back. Magdi was not by nature a 
military man, but a good and conscientious 
soldier nonetheless. He had studied biology 
and chemistry in Cairo University, came 
from a good and respected family of 
businessmen and well-placed bureaucrats. 
His father had an office deep within the 
Mugamma’, that huge and labyrinthine 
office block on the edge of TaHrir Square, 
where Egyptians would often return day 
after day, with liberal quantities of bribes, in 
search of an elusive stamp or document. 

But after his national service, Magdi had 
remained in the army. The rootlessness of 
military life suited him well; though since 
his best friend had been shot dead in a dis- 
pute on the Libyan border, Magdi had consi- 
dered acquiescing to his father’s wishes, and 
settling down in Cairo. Magdi was an eligible 
bachelor, all the moreso for his being talland 
handsome, with pale skin and fine Arabian 
features. 

Were it not for Magdi’s stubborn honesty, 
he would have been commissioned as an offi- 
cer and reassigned toa desk-job years before; 
his family knew all the right people. As the 
only son among four younger sisters, much 
was expected from Magdi. His mother wrote 
numerous letters in painfully elevated Pure 
Arabic, explaining his father’s health was 
failing as a direct consequence of his unceas- 
ing paternal anguish with respect to the future 
of his beloved firstborn son. In her last corre- 
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spondence, she had suggested that to have 
neither career nor wife at thirty-one showed 
a profound and unmitigated moral and pro- 
genitorial recalcitrance. 

Now, only weeks after the Israeli pull-out 
of Eastern Sinai, Magdi and his men were 
part of Egyptian Army manoeuvres, which 
turned out to be as ill-conceived as the mili- 
tary campaign which had lost the Sinai in 
1967. A lifeless desert of rocky hills and val- 
leys stretched out before them, shimmering 
in the heat-haze. 

Magdi cursed the shoddy equipment as 
they walked. They had travelled north along 
the Sinai coast, until their badly-patched, 
supposedly inflatable boat had deflated, 
leaving them days from the nearest base, 
with a broken radio, and little food or water, 
in the height of summer. 

They had marched inland, intersecting 
the road that followed the course of the sere 
Wadi el-Gha’ib, threading through the rug- 
ged foothills to rejoin the coast at Nuweyba’. 
They had hoped to find Egyptian Army 
patrols on the road, but there had been no 
sign of life. 

The only one unfazed by the expedition 
was MuHammad, the imperturbable corpo- 
ral, who often spoke wistfully of his family, 
and of his house on the outskirts of Quwey- 
sna in the lush Nile Delta. Then there was 
Butrus, a quiet Coptic kid from Alexandria; 
and, straggling and complaining at the rear 
came Salim, whom Magdi did not trust out of 
his sight. Salim was a cruel rural boy, used to 
beating his father’s peasants, and resentful 
of orders. His brothers, he boasted, had taken 
part in anti-Coptic disturbances. 

So here they were, marching through the 
Sinai, this sun-blasted land, crumpled and 
torn by two colliding tectonic plates. Follow- 
ing on the heels of the Israelis. Why would 
anyone fight over this land? Magdi consi- 
dered all the rusting hulks of tanks and guns 
on the northern Sinai coast. The road to 
Isma’iliya and the Suez Canal was still 
littered from the decades of war between the 
Jewsand Egyptians. 

They made camp early that evening, after 
descending the dry wadi bed through a life- 
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less, rocky valley. Above them was a tower of 
pale sandstone, glowing orange with the 
setting sun. Departing from the lonely crag,a 
gazelle of shadow wandered across the rocky 
valley, to drink in from the growing pool of 
night to the east. The first stars were visible, 
and the rock-wall behind him was already 
growing cool. Salim was throwing stones 
down into the wadi, while Butrus dozed. 

Now, as he did five times each day, 
MuHammad removed his boots and rolled up 
his sleeves. Then, whispering blessings, he 
proceeded to wash his hands, face and feet in 
sand, for there was no water. He then faced 
south-east toward Mecca, knelt down and 
prayed. 

“You know, MuHammad,” Magdi said 
after the corporal had finished his prayer, “I 
envy you your religion.” 

“Have you no faith that Allah will preserve 
us, sir?” MuHammad asked in his earnest, 
rural dialect. 

“Faith.” Magdi repeated the word slowly, 
then chuckled, wishing he had a cigarette, or 
even a bottle of fiery Syrian Arag. 

“T have faith in you MuHammad, and that 
you will see your five children and wife in 
Quweysna,” Magdisaid. 

“God willing,’ MuHammad affirmed, 
gesturing heavenward with his eyes and a 
flick of his right hand. They sat and surveyed 
the moon-washed valley in silence. 

From far off came the howl of a jackal, 
lonesome and plaintive as a lost soul. The 
boundlessness of the wasteland made Mag- 
di’s thoughts of Cairo insubstantial as an 
exhalation of the sands. Magdi could almost 
believe that restless ajinn really dwelled in 
the desert, those spirits who only the calm 
bedouin could placate with their worship of 
the desert. 

Magdi thought of the old Sufi his father 
had taken him to see when he was a boy, 
Ahmad Hagg adh-Dhahabani. Without faith, 
we must forever sink from nothingness into 
nothingness, the old man had said. At the time 
Magdi had not understood, but now he did. 

That night Magdi dreamed of the amulet 
he had bought from an antiquity dealer amid 
the twisting maze of stores and market stalls 
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of Khan al-Khalili. The dingy shop was on 
the edge of the market, close by the pic- 
turesque old mosque of Gamal ad-Din al- 
Ustadar. Magdi had been drawn inside by the 
broad and impassive Egyptian faces of the 
replica statues in the window. 

Although it swallowed up all his meagre 
savings, it had been the smallest and cheapest 
object in the shop’s selection of genuine 
antiquities, a good-luck charm of an obscure 
Goddess whose name and attributes were 
long since forgotten. The shopkeeper, a wily 
old ethnic Armenian, had quoted a prepos- 
terous price. Magdi insinuated his father’s 
name and position into the conversation to 
avoid being cheated — and, after protracted 
negotiations, and much tea, a deal was 
reached. 

The amulet was of a standing female fig- 
ure in an ornate headdress, carved from a 
pale orange garnet. It was about four centi- 
metres high, with a hole in the back through 
which he threaded a fine silver chain. 

After the Zionist War, Cairo’s Jews were 
leaving. And Miriam was Jewish. Most had 
left in 67 and ’68, but a few thousand who 
considered themselves Egyptians before all 
else had stayed on as long as they could, 
keeping a low profile. 

At first he had not cared about Miriam’s 
religion. It had taken months at the uni- 
versity just to get her to talk to him. When 
she finally consented to drink tea with him 
in the canteen, he would not have cared had 
she been a Buddhist or an animist. Magdi 
had several ethnic Greek and Coptic friends, 
though his father didn’t like him mixing 
with them, but to his knowledge he had never 
meta Jew. 

That year, the last rain of the spring was a 
brief and gentle shower that blushed the 
flowers in the botanical gardens where 
Magdi and Miriam would walk during the 
afternoons. 

Everyone was talking about the Zionists. 
Windows were being blacked-out or taped up 
in case of air-raids. The booksellers on Talat 
Harb Street were selling anti-Zionist book- 
lets and copies of Mein Kampf translated into 
Arabic. 
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Miriam and he tried to put the portents of 
war from their mind. It was spring, and the 
flowers were in bloom, and they talked of 
love, and of poetry. Miriam pointed out her 
favourite plants, told him of the garden she 
was planning. She was already building it in 
her mind, she said. A garden where they 
could be together. 

But the morning Miriam told him that she 
was leaving Egypt, the torrid khamsin had 
rolled into Cairo, and everything was coated 
in a gritty dust that cloyed the breath and 
brought tears to the eyes. 

The eve of her departure soon came. They 
arranged a final rendezvous in Geninat Hob, 
an expensive café on the banks of the Nile. 


s Miriam finished her glass of fresh 

watermelon juice, Magdi watched the 
sunset, a heady red glow over the smoggy 
city. Their table overlooked the Nile. 

“You don’t have to go,” he had said, 
grasping her hand over the table. He said it, 
though he knew it was not true. His family 
would no more consent to him marrying a 
Jew than her family, and without his father’s 
money he was nothing. Without so muchas a 
university degree he would spend the rest of 
his life waiting tables and living in one of the 
cockroach-infested tenements. No, Miriam 
ad-Dawwagq would go to Israel, a country she 
knew little about, save that she was welcome 
there. He would not subject her tosucha grim 
future. 

Without making any effort to free her 
hand, Miriam turned away, watching a swal- 
low-winged felucca sail past beneath them 
on the glowing water. 

“Please don’t make it any more difficult,” 
she said eventually. “I would stay if I could.” 
Then she looked him in the eye and smiled. 

“Tlove you Miriam,” he said, reaching over 
with his other hand and pressing the tiny 
figurine into her palm. She looked down at 
the amulet, smiled, then wiped the tears from 
her eyes with a napkin. 


efore she climbed into her cab and 


disappeared into the traffic, Miriam 
turned and faced Magdi where he sat in the 
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café garden, smoking a cigarette and trying 
not to cry. She stood surveying him for a few 
seconds, then she turned and left, climbing 
intoa battered black-and-white taxi. 

She was crying as the cab pulled away. He 
never saw her again. She had taken nothing 
but a suitcase, and that amulet, symbolising 
the piece of him that she took with her on her 
exodus across the desert to Israel. 

They had done no more than kiss and hold 
each other, like the other young lovers who 
sat along the Nile on warm summer evenings. 
In the years since Miriam left, Magdi had 
sampled the pleasures of the flesh, mostly 
with prostitutes, but hisremembrance of that 
chaste yet passionate affair never faded, 
rather it grew with the passing years. Miriam 
dwelled on in that lacuna, where once she 
had been, but now was not. Every day, Magdi 
longed to press her to him, to commingle 
with her. He even believed that it was Miriam 
that his spirit returned to when he was 
asleep. She was his secret obsession, his own 
private jinna. 

Magdi had heard no news of Miriam until 
he met her cousin Yaqoub in the casino of the 
Blue Nile Hilton, a decade later, only a few 
weeks before he left for the Sinai. 

“Things are changing,” Yaqoub had said, 
“Israel and Egypt, who would have thought 
there would be peace? What a shame about 
Miriam, what a waste.” But Magdi had been 
unable to listen any more, had fled from the 
bar and walked all night along the Corniche, 
watching the moon in the black waters of the 
Nile. “Ya habibi, our love is deeper than the 
roots of mountains,” he had mumbled to him- 
self as he walked. 


he dawn brought a harsh wind to the 
Sinai, which scoured the rocky crags as 
he woke. Magdi felt his muscles cramp, swore 
to himself and rolled onto his back, blinking 
at the lightening sky. When he heard the 
voice, he turned suddenly, looking back into 
the shadows from whence the whisper came. 
He sat very still. When Butrus approached 
him, minutes later, the Copt appeared con- 
cerned at hisimmobility. 
“Are you okay sir?” he asked. 
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“What?” Magdisnapped. 

“You sat up so quickly, I thought... I’m 
sorry.” 

“Shut up and get ready to march,” Magdi 
barked out, rubbing the stubble on his chin. 
No, it wasn’t possible. It had been a trick of 
the wind. And the form glimpsed in the 
shadows was an afterimage of his dream. 
Miriam, he thought to himself. Ya Miriam. 

“Tmsorry sir?” the Copt said. 

“Get moving,” Magdi whispered to the 
man, softening his tone. The boy was scared, 
they all were. Yesterday they had drank the 
last drops of their water. 


ater that day they espied the oasis of 

Nuweyba’ shimmering in the distance, at 
the mouth of the enormous wadi that 
emptied into the Red Sea during the rainy 
season, but which was now dry. They would 
continue down into the abandoned Israeli 
settlement, and on to the Bedouin campa few 
hours march beyond. 

Despite their heat cramps and muscular 
spasms, the men’s spirits lifted. Even Salim 
smiled. The heat and thirst seemed to dis- 
solve Magdi’s mind into a molten river of 
heat, but the end was in sight. He would see 
the green trees of Heliopolis again, would 
survive to work in his uncle’s construction 
business, arranging bribes for building in- 
spectors and hoping the buildings would 
stand up at least until he retired on a fat 
pension. 

The four men trudged on through the day, 
each locked in their own thoughts. The heat 
swayed and shimmered above the rocks likea 
nightclub dancer. Butrus climbed a small hill 
tosurvey their course. 

“Sergeant, I see something ahead,” the 
Copt shouted, before sliding down from the 
hill-top, sending up clouds of dust. Salim shot 
Butrusa murderous glance, but said nothing. 

Only an hour later they crossed a pale 
desert track and wandered into the Israeli 
settlement. 

When they pulled out of the camp, the 
Israelis had taken everything they could load 
onto their trucks, and destroyed the rest. All 
that remained were a few demolished buil- 
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dings ringed by heaps of trash and rubble. 
The soldiers soon began exploring the trash, 
mouths watering at the sight of all the rus- 
ting cans which once held food. 

Later that night they sat down to their first 
meal in days, a porridge made from boiling 
desiccated bread-crusts in rain-water. They 
collected enough stagnant water in the foun- 
dations of one building, that after filtering it 
through cloth and boiling it on their fire of 
broken furniture, they could fill their water- 
bottles. 

They could make out the glow from the 
fires of the Bedouin encampment in the 
distance. Tomorrow they would be safe. His 
muscles knotted with hunger and fatigue, 
Magdi lay under the stars. He had discovered 
a yellowed sheet from a newspaper in the 
rubble, covered with incomprehensible He- 
brew script. Without knowing why, he fell 
asleep with the newsprint clutched in his 
right hand. If only he could have the piece of 
his soul which Miriam took with her, then he 
would be able to live outside the army, lead a 
normal life, marry a good Egyptian woman 
and return to Heliopolis. 

But as he slept, the pores of the desert 
exuded a shimmering mist which coalesced 
into the form of a woman, her naked body 
dressed only in the moonless night. 

“Come to my garden Magdi,” she said, 
“come to my garden, where we can be to- 
gether.” 

She wrapped her soft, slender fingers 
around one of his cold, clammy hands, and 
led him away from the sleeping men. He felt 
so weak and nauseous with heat exhaustion 
that the scent of her hair and the spicy aroma 
of her skin made him dizzy. Her voice was 
soft as the breeze which stirred the waters of 
thesea at dawn. 

He was not surprised that she had return- 
ed to him. Not surprised at all. He discarded 
his gun and followed her. He needed the part 
of himself that she had taken. 


he cave entrance sloped away into an 
impenetrable darkness. Miriam led him 
by the hand, and he was not afraid. Once 
beneath the overhang of rock, Miriam spoke 
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again. “Not much further, habibi,’ she said 
tenderly. 

“Did I ever tell you that I couldn’t live 
without you Miriam?” Magdi said, still reel- 
ing from the terrible heat of the day. 

Miriam did not answer, but squeezed his 
hand tighter in hers and led him on down the 
tunnel. In near delirium, he seemed to move 
without his legs. Everything was cool, deli- 
ciously cool. 

Miriam began to sing, in a wonderful liq- 
uid voice, more soulful even than the great 
Mother Kulthoum herself. Miriam sang of 
love and longing, of loss and memory. It was 
the poem he had written for her, and that she 
had taken with her when she left Egypt. She 
had put it toa lilting melody. 

“My darling, my darling,” she sang, “you 
are fairer than the moon. And our love is 
greater than the desert, deeper than the sun 
reaches, purer than the oceans and the sky.” 

Miriam led him on through the pitch dark- 
ness, into a cavern which echoed with their 
footsteps, but was otherwise unknowable in 
its size and proportions. 

They stopped for a few moments, and 
Miriam pressed herself to Magdi. Her soft 
lips touched his, which were cracked and 
encrusted with blood. 

“Not much further now,” she soothed, 
kissing his shut eyelids, one at a time. Magdi 
felt very faint, very hot and dry. He could 
hear his heart pounding. 

They descended a long flight of rough 
steps cut into the rock, then began along 
another, narrower passage, which finally 
opened up so wide that he could no longer 
sense the sides or roof. 

Miriam stopped. The air was very humid 
down here, but Magdi could see nothing, not 
even hisown body. 

Magdi reached up and ran his fingers over 
Miriam’s smooth, damp face, like a blind 
man reading a love-poem in braille. But 
when he reached her eyes, he recoiled. She 
had no eyes, only empty sockets. Now he 
remembered. How could he have forgotten? 
His fugue state dissolved. 

“What's wrong habibi?” she said in a 
concerned voice. 
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Magdi stepped back. “I met your cousin 
Yaqoub, in the Blue Nile Hilton, before I left 
Cairo. He said there had been a car-crash in 
Israel. He said... He said that you had died.” 

“A car-crash,” she said thoughtfully. “Yes, 
I remember something like that, a long time 
ago. But I'm not dead. Feel me,” she said, 
bringing his hand to rest on her left breast, so 
smooth and soft. He could feel her heart 
beating. 

Magdi slapped his trouser pocket and was 
relieved to find the bulk of his cigarette 
lighter there. The gas was low, but as he 
removed the lighter and flicked it into life, a 
pale blue flame threw out a glow around him, 
revealing Miriam standing before him, her 
long dark hair falling around her naked 
shoulders, her pale face stunningly beautiful 
in the flickering flame, with her aquiline 
features and sensuous lips. The amulet hung 
around her neck on its silver chain. 

But as he had felt, she had no eyes. Instead 
the sockets were smooth and pink, as if 
nothing had ever been there. 

“What’s wrong Magdi?” she asked, a flash 
of concern crossing her familiar features. 
But Magdi could not answer. As he scanned 
the cavern close by he saw that they stood 
above an expanse of water,an undersea lake. 

On the rocky walls were grotesque fungal 
growths and moulds. He looked closer. 
Things were moving in the darkness. The walls 
around them were a-crawl with strange 
insectoid creatures; albino, eyeless pseudo- 
scorpions and spiders, translucent milli- 
pedes and huge bluish beetles, like ancient 
Egyptian scarabs with elongated antennae. 

In the water itself strange pink fish swam 
beneath white mats of floating algae. The 
lake stretched away further than he could see 
with his already fading light.Soon the cavern 
and its inhabitants would return to their 
eternal darkness. 

Magdistifledascream. 

“Magdi,” Miriam said, “don’t be afraid. 
When I first came here I was, but everything 
is good here. We can be together.” 

Magdi felt his heartbeat slowing down as 
the heat exhaustion took hold of him. Despite 
his revulsion at the creatures, he longed to 
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lower his body into the water and wash away 
the dust and soothe his sunburn. 

“Do you still love me Magdi?” she asked, 
her voice low and tremulous. 

“Yes,” was all he could answer. 


i: the following weeks Magdi forgot the 
rhythms of the outside world, the vari- 
ations of heat and cold, of light and darkness. 
He learned to love the lake and the biological 
curiosities it contained, exploring its coves 
and islands. 

The lake was vaster than he could have 
imagined, a subterranean sea filled with 
algae and aphotic fauna, heated in places by 
vents of mineral rich volcanic waters. 

And there was Miriam, his beloved. Her 
garden was on an island reached by following 
aseries of stepping stones from theshore. 

The island was about twenty metres long 
and twice as wide. In the centre was a stone 
structure, seemingly a pharaonic era temple 
with a carved stone statue at its centre of a 
woman with wings and an ornate headdress. 
At her feet was a small animal, with jewels 
for eyes. Magdi could feel that there were 
hieroglyphics all around the figures, but he 
had no knowledge of the ancient language. 
There was an altar where fresh water col- 
lected, having dripped down from the cave’s 
high ceiling. 

In the centre of the structure, between the 
statue and the altar, Miriam had constructed 
a wide bed of dried algae. Around the temple 
was her garden of fungi and moulds, some 
larger thana child’s head. At night the garden 
exuded a musty but oddly arousing odour 
which suggested to him the fragrance Miri- 
am’s skin issued while they made love. 

Each day Miriam ran her fingers over the 
growths. She said they had a language all of 
their own. She said that they had imparted 
their primordial, fungal wisdom to her, and 
that she would teach Magdi to decipher their 
lore. 


n one of the side caverns, where wall- 
hugging moulds emitted a faint green 
light, lived a colony of small hairless cats, 
with huge pink eyes. The cats were wary of 
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him at first, but would take fish from 
Miriam’s fingers, and when they became 
accustomed to the newcomer, would often 
swim across to the island and sit patiently at 
the couple’s feet, awaiting a choice morsel. 
The cavern’s feline occupants were obviously 
more recent arrivals, most probably brought 
in by the temple builders. 

Time passed. The couple made love and 
cultivated fungi, swam and recited poetry. 
They caught fish and crustaceans in the 
abyssal waters, which they ate raw. Magdi 
marvelled at the complexity and wealth of 
the subterranean oasis. In one of the side 
caverns, Miriam took him to a waterfall, 
pouring down into the depths. 

“Sometimes,” she said, “you can hear mu- 
sic coming up from that shaft, very quiet and 
gentle music. It would make me cry, if I 
could. That’s what I miss most down here, not 
being able tocry.” 
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oon Magdi no longer missed the use of 

his own sight at all. He was learning to 
decipher the language of the fungi and the 
blind wisdom of the cave. The strange and 
rapid atrophy of his eyes inspired little fear 
in him. He did not need them anymore. 
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from Gary Couzens 

Although you say the mix changes with 
each issue TTA8 did not seem much different 
to TTA7. Not that I'm implying you're re- 
peating yourself, because it’s all good stuff. 
What I sense TTA has become is a magazine 
that publishes sf/f/h in which the genre ele- 
ment rises (in the main) from a mainstream 
complexity of mood/characterisation. Right 
up my street, in short. This would apply to 
Last Rites and Resurrections, Waiting for the 
Wireman, Danny's Family, Blue Nothings and 
London Wall, all of which were impressive. 
More overtly surreal were Windows of Flesh 
(something of a departure for Joel Lane) and 
Feel the Spin (similar in style to the other 
stories of Mark McLaughlin you’ve pub- 
lished) and Inside(where did Sarah J Evans’s 
biog go, incidentally?). All of these were im- 
pressively written though a little too elusive, 
and I read them twice. In some ways this 
could be the inclement weather issue ( Wire- 
manand Inside, not that I can talk). Theseus 
Rex was the link between the two styles, a 
postmodern rewrite of the Minotaur legend 
counterpointing a very convincing relation- 
ship-breakdown story. It’s the best Allen 
Ashley story I’ve read to date: the last section 
in particular struck a chord. Its theme of late- 
twenty-something (male) angst tied in rather 
nicely with London Wall, which struck meas 
very Nicholas Royle: less oblique than some 
of his work, but very much up to his high 
standards. 


fromJoel Lane 

TTA8 shows the magazine’s development 
away from the more overtly ‘experimental’ 
towards fiction that impresses through its 
thematic strength and depth within a rela- 
tively conventional structure. The challenge 
of these stories is in what they contain, rather 
than how they look. You’re probably right to 
give up trying to find a subtitle for the maga- 
zine: TTA is morea concourse than an island. 

Martin Simpson’sstory Last Rites & Resur- 
rections is beautiful and sad, told with a quiet 
dignity that carries absolute conviction. It’sa 
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remarkable work, and will be remembered 
for a long time. It’s a hard story to analyse 
because it’s so subtle, so concise, as to elude 
any of the usual types of comment. All I can 
say is that it’s one of the best stories I’ve read 
in a long time. Of the other stories, Simon 
Avery’s Blue Nothings stood out: a powerful 
combination of surreal images and harsh 
emotional truths. Danny's Family by Hick 
Turnball is a little bit contrived, but never- 
theless a moving and genuine piece. Mark 
McLaughlin’s Feel the Spin is mordantly 
funny, using successive parodies to create a 
sense of escalating derangement. The hum- 
our in Nicholas Royle’s London Wallis more 
nervous and terrestrial, building upa tension 
which eventually crashes the narrator thro- 
ugh into another world. Finally, Roddy 
Williams’s front cover artwork is wonderful. 


from Hadassah Goldberg 

I was interested to read the piece on Jean- 
ette Winterson. Having read all her books, I 
found the article both interesting and accu- 
rate. I read Winterson because I admire her 
use of the English language, not because of 
the stories she has to tell. Even so, I had to 
struggle to finish Art and Lies, and did so 
more out of loyalty than anything else. It was 
pleasing to discover that at least one other 
person shares my opinion of her work. I look 
forward to reading more in what promises to 
bea very interesting series. 


fromJohn Francis Haines 

Last Rites and Resurrections was a terrific 
opening yarn for TTA8. Theseus Rex too, was 
extremely good, and London Wallwasa crac- 
ker to end on. In between, goodies included 
Bruce Boston’s fine poem — some lovely lines 
in there; and the interesting overview of 
Jeanette Winterson’s work added a little 
ballast to keep the rather heady mix a bit 
closer to earth. 

To subtitle or not to subtitle: opinion seems 
divided on this one. I agree that some readers 
need hooks to latch onto before they'll trust 
the contents of a zine to do the work, but 
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maybe the risks involved in pigeonholing are 
too great. The cover illos, the names on the 
cover and the title ought to be a pretty strong 
signal of content, but you’ve got to pull in the 
browser as well. Perhaps there is no answer, 
only acatch-22. 


fromMurray C Steward 

When I'd read TTA8 from cover to cover, I 
went back and re-read Last Rites and Resur- 
rections in case ’'d imagined how good it was. 
Not so! There’s so much powerful emotion in 
this story that I can hardly put into words 
how deeply it moved me. In an almost whim- 
sical framework, and in the simplest of prose, 
Martin Simpson encapsulates a philosophy 
about the nature of death and the perpetuity 
of life; about the balance between loss and 
renewal, mourning and celebration; that goes 
far beyond the literal sense of the words on 
the page. This story has real soul: reading it 
was like listening toa great piece of spiritual 
music. I’m sure Martin will go on to be reck- 
oned as a major talent, but even if he never 
writes another story this astonishing debut 
must be destined for all-time classic status. 

With such a strong opener the rest of the 
issue was in danger of being anticlimactic, 
and in fact Blue Nothings was the only other 
story which left anywhere near as strong an 
impression on me. From a slow start, Simon 
Avery conjured an atmosphere of palpable 
horror (that contentious word again!), in a 
tale that worked equally well as a straight 
chiller and asa study in alienation. The sequ- 
ence where one of the blue wraiths invades 
Michael’s bedroom recalled the deliciously 
skin-crawling atmosphere of MR James’s 
best stories, and raised the hairs on my neck 
as effectively as the first time I heard ‘O, 
Whistle & I'll Come To You...’ Hats off again 
to TTA for fostering some of the most ex- 
citing new talents around. 


fromBernard O’Brien 

It is in my nature to be optimistic and, I 
like to think, of a kindly, gentle and mildly 
humorous disposition. Not so, By George, 
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whenever I read the next TTA. I am cast 
down by the misery, revolted by the images, 
perturbed by the attitudes of characters, 
entirely depressed by descriptions of loca- 
tions. Oh! what a welcome change it all is 
from passing through life asa grinning idiot. 
Keep it rolling. 
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